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ANTWERP 


HOSE who decide the question, 
+ ‘Where shall we _ go this 
year?” in favour of a trip to 
Belgium, and especially those who 
have had no previous acquaintance with 
that country, could hardly have come 
to a happier decision. 

To begin with, Antwerp is full of 
charm. It is interesting for its his- 
toric associations ; for its commercial 
greatness, past and present; for the 
persecutions endured by its citizens in 
their struggles for civic and religious 
liberty. It is interesting as the work- 
shop of Rubens, and the storehouse of 
his greatest works ; and last, but not 
least, for its architectural and archzo- 
logical treasures. 

First, overlooking the Grande Place, 
the central square of the city, comes 
the noble Cathedral, whose past 
glories have been so eloquently de- 
scribed by Motley: “ All that opulent 
devotion could devise, in wood, 
bronze, marble, silver, gold, precious 
jewellery, or sacramental turniture had 
been profusely lavished. The peni- 
tential tears of centuries had encrusted 
the whole interior with their glittering 
stalactites. Divided into five naves, 
with external rows of chapels, but 
separated by no screens or partitions, 
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AND ITS CHURCHES. 


the great temple forming one imposing 
whole, the effect was the more impres- 
sive, the vistas almost infinite in 
appearance. The wealthy citizens, 
the twenty-seven guilds, the six mili- 
tary associations, besides many other 
secular and religious sodalities, had 
their own chapels and altars. Tombs, 
adorned with the effigies ot mailed 
Crusaders and pious dames, covered 
the floor. Tattered banners hung in 
the air ; the escutcheons of the Golden 
Fleece—an Order typical of Flemish 
industry, but of which Emperors and 
Kings were proud to be the chevaliers 
—decorated the columns. The vast 
and beautifully - painted windows 
glowed with Scriptural scenes, antique 
portraits, homely allegories, painted in 
those brilliant and forgotten colours 
which Art has ‘not ceased to de- 
plore.” 

Much of the internal splendour thus 
graphically described by the historian 
was destroyed by fanatical hands in 
the course of the iconoclastic fury of 
1566. “ Every statue was hurled from 
its niche ; every picture torn from the 
wall ; every painted window shivered 
to atoms; every ancient monument 
shattered ; every sculptured decora- 
tion, however inaccessible in appear- 
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ance, hurled to the ground.” At the 
present day, the interior of the Cathe- 
dral is somewhat cold and bare. “The 
majority of the windows are of plain 
glass, and what is to our own minds 
one of the chief charms ot a cathe- 
dral, the “ dim religious light ’’ which 
filters through the “ storied pane,”’ is 
replaced by a hard white glare. Still, 
even with these drawbacks, the Cathe- 
dral of Antwerp remains one of the 
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Longue Rue Neuve. It is of plain 
exterior, and its tower, originally de- 
signed to overtop the spire of the 
Cathedral, having remained unfinished 
for some 300 years, will probably so 
remain for ever. But its internal 
splendour, with its colouréd marbles, 
lavish gilding, handsome carving, and 
rich stained-glass windows, almost 
realises Motley’s description of the 
Cathedral before the Image-breakers 
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most beautiful examples of Gothic art 
in the Netherlands, and, in place of 
the pictures destroyed, as above, by 
sacrilegious hands, it possesses the 
masterpieces of Rubens, the far-famed 
“Descent of the Cross,” and the 
scarcely less beautiful “ Elevation of 
the Cross.” The altar-piece, repre- 
senting the ‘Assumption of the 
Virgin,” is by the same hand. 

Besides the Cathedral, Antwerp has 
many churches worthy of attentive ex- 
amination. Of these the most important 
is the Church of St. Jacques, in the 


laid their destructive hands upon its 
treasures. The especial interest of 
St. Jacques, however, is in being the 
burial-place of Rubens. One of its 
many chapels is known as_ the 
‘Rubens’ Chapel. The altar-piece, 
representing the Virgin and the Infant 
Jesus surrounded by a group otf saints 
—portraits of members of the painter’s 
family—is from the brush of the great 
Peter Paul himself, and under a slab 
in front of the altar his body rests. 
The church contains many fine pictures 
by other masters, and the white marble 
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altar, by Verbruggen, in the Chapelle a visit for two or three reasons: First, 
du Saint Sacrement, is one of the finest that it contains a celebrated picture, 
pieces of sculpture in Belgium. “ The Scourging of Christ,”’ by Rubens, 
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The Church of St. Paul, in the street and a still finer picture, “ The Bear- 
of the same name, though insignificant ing of the Cross,” by Van Dyck, the 
in point of architecture, is worthy of pupil having, in this instance, sur- 
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CALVARY OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ANTWERP. 


passed his master. Secondly, for its 
magnificent wood-carvings, and, in par- 
ticular, its confessionals, of the finest 
of which, by Arthur Guellyn, we give 
an illustration. In the sacristy is pre- 
served—a gruesome relic—the head 
and arm of Father Zimmermans, a 
Dominican monk, said to have been 
an accomplice in the assassination of 
the Silent Prince, William of Orange. 


‘Another noteworthy feature of this 
church, curious rather than artistic, is 
the Calvary outside. This is a stone- 
paved walk, flanked on either side by 
life-sized images of saints, patriarchs, 
etc. At the upper end is a sort of 
grotto, surmounted by a huge crucifix, 
and containing a fanciful reproduction 
of the Holy Sepulchre. On the adjoin- 
ing wall is depicted purgatory. 





A QUESTION 


By F, CG. 


I, 


r QO you think you are wise to 
become engaged?” 
“T don’t know about being 


wise, but if you saw her 
No argument was possible with a man 


” 


in Collier’s condition. He was wildly, 
irreclaimably in love, and, as was the 
habit with him, he had chosen Hartley 
as the confidant of his emotions. This 
was in the Spring of ’80. 

Of course he had begun by “asking 
advice.” Collier always did that on 
principle, as do most people. It wasa 
mere form. 

“TI want your opinion,” he had com- 
menced, dropping into the only com- 
fortable armchair, and slowly filling his 
pipe ; “I want your opinion on a rather 
delicate matter, Hartley. You know my 
position about as well as I know it my- 
self. I am doing nothing at the Bar, and 
I see no immediate prospect of my doing 
any more. Well, 1 want to ask a certain 
lady to be my wife.” 

Hartley was forty years of age, and 
wise in his generation. In other words, 
he was perfectly aware of the futility of 
dissuading a dramatic aspirant from 
wooing fame and fortune on the stage, 
and of attempting to convince a lover 
that he had better not propose. For 
these two purposes breath is wasted. 
But he had a sincere affection for Collier, 
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and, though he knew he was making a 
fool of himself, he still remonstrated. 

“My dear Jack,” he said, “ assuming 
that the lady accepts you, what do you 
reckon to live upon?” 

Collier blew a dense cloud, and shuffled 
impatiently. 

“[ knew you would say that,” he 
replied, as if it had been something espe- 
cially shortsighted and silly. “ Naturally 
I don’t look to marry to-morrow or next 
week. My idea is to ask her to wait for 
me.” 

“ Humph! ” 

“TI suppose you don’t imagine I shall 
be such a penniless duffer all my life, do 
you?” 

“No,” declared Hartley quite truth- 
fully; “you'll probably make a little 
headway by degrees. Some day I think 
you will be doing well. But I fancy it 
will be a long time off, Jack, and a good 
deal longer than most fiancées would care 
to wait. 

“* Mamie is unlike most girls.” 

“ Mamie is a very pretty name; who is 
she?” 

The other let loose a flood of eloquence, 
and Hartley learnt that she lived in 
Eightgates, this divinity who had upset 
his friend’s equilibrium. She was the 
eldest of a large family, and her parents 
did not appear to be particularly well off. 

“She is the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen in my life,” Collier asserted. 
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“More than that, she is the most beauti- 
ful girl that you have ever seen. She has 
made a sensation in the place, I can tell 
you—they only moved to Eightgates a 
few months ago. I saw her the day after 
I. went down there, and—and I’ve seen 
her most days since.” 

Collier and Hartley were both pretty 
well at home at Eightgates, and the 
latter regretted that the star of the Siren 
had not risen in a more inaccessible 
locality. 

“ Are the—I don’t know what you said 
their name was—are the family in the 
swim? The right set?” 

“Their name is Bruton. Which is the 
right set at Eightgates ?—I've never been 
able to settle the point yet. They don’t 
visit a great deal; there has recently 
been a bereavement, or something of the 
kind, and they are living very quietly. 
The governor called on them shortly 
after their arrival, and Mamie and her 
sisters often drop in on the mater to tea. 
It was at tea that——” 

“That you first fell victim; I under- 
stand! Your governor is my ideal of a 


Church of England parson, and your 
mother is the most amiable woman in 
the world; but what 1 meant was, are 
they taken up by the Manor people, and 
the Haughtons, and that lot?” 

“Bah!” said Collier, scornfully, “‘ you 
don’t mean to say you're developing into 


a snob in your middle-age? I! tell you 
they are in mourning, and don’t care 
about dinners and junketings just now. 
Besides, if you had seen Miss Bruton, you 
would understand that Mamma Haughton 
is hardly likely to ask her into competi- 
tion with her daughters; every girl in 
the place is green with jealousy of her.” 

He filled his bull-dog again—it was 
hot, but he did not seem to mind that, 
and stared at the empty grate medita- 
tively for several seconds. 

“If she accepted me, Phil,” he said at 
last, “I should chuck the Bar, and go 
abroad.” 

Hartley was startled out of his habitual 
com posure. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, “I fervently 
hope she won't!” 

“Thank you for your good wishes,” 
growled Collier. “And why?” 
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“Because, my dear Jack, however 
slowly you may be getting on at the Bar, 
your prospects are a great deal better at 
that than at anything else.” 

‘IT should throw professions overboard 
altogether,” said Jack Collier, hotly, “I 
should go the Cape—to Kimberley— 
where a man may make a large fortune 
in a few years. With a few hundred 
pounds in my pocket when I landed, and 
a cool head, I might come back a hun- 
dred thousand to the good in no time.” 

“Is a hundred thousand pounds the 
amount necessary to Miss Mamie Bruton’s 
happiness?” 

“TI am putting it down large. Now 
you want to infer she is mercenary. You 
seem prejudiced against her without ever 
having set eyes on the poor girl. I don’t 
know what to make of you.” 

“TI am,” said Hartley, “ prejudiced 
against your playing ducks and drakes 
with your life—not against Miss Bruton 
or anybody else.” 

“What shall I do here?” 

“Go on working.” 

“* Working’! One brief a month— 
for a guinea that I can’t get! Fine 
work!” 

“Well,” replied Hartley, “if Miss 
Bruton cares about you, | fancy you'll 
find that her own advice to you tallies 
with mine. She will hardly counsel you 
to throw up your profession, and go to 
the world’s end on such a wild-goose- 
chase as you seem to contemplate.” 

“A moment ago you found that the 
Bar offered me no chance for matrimony.” 

“Not immediately. But it seems to 
me to offer a speedier chance than the 
diamond fields, old chap.” 

“Well,” said Collier, “she hasn’t 
accepted me yet, so all this discussion is 
a trifle premature.” 

Hartley shrugged his shoulders, and 
Collier after a feeble attempt to sustain 
a conversation personally less interesting 
rose, and said good-night. 

But whether he talked of the matter or 
not, it was rarely absent from his mind. 
He had done no more than justice to her 
attractions, and Mamie Bruton’s face 
came between him and his occupations 
with bewildering pertinacity. He had 
reason to suppose his love for her was 
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returned, and his preconceived determina- 
tion never to engage himself to marry 
until he was a Q.C. and in receipt of a 
large income had gone the way of many 
other excellent resolutions. 

Hartley saw little of him for a week 
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“She is the sweetest and dearest girl 
on earth,” Jack went on breathlessly. 
“She knows exactly how | stand, and is 
prepared to wait until things shape them- 
selves a bit. I want you to run down 
with me on Saturday, and be introduced.” 


He filled his bull-dog pipe again. 


or so, and then he dropped in casually 
one evening, and announced that he was 
the happiest man in the world. 

“Congratulate me, old chap,” he ex- 
claimed; “I have proposed, and been 
accepted !”’ 

The elder man extended a doubtful 
hand, and his visitor shook it heartily. 


“ Did you tell her I dissuaded you from 
marrying?” 

“No, scarcely!” 

“Ah, you“will later. Well, while she 
is willing to say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to me I 
shall be very glad to make the lady’s 
acquaintance.” 

He was rather eager to do so, if the 
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truth be told, though he shrank from 
admitting such a weakness to himself. 
He and Collier had struck upa friendship 
years before, and, in the way of men who 
have been constantly together, they had 
got into the habit of arguing much alike 
on many points. He was curious to see 
the girl who had proved so subversive 
an influence and brought an especially 
sensible fellow to the verge of idiocy. 


The mater wept a little. 


“What do your people say?” he in- 
quired after a pause. 

“They are quite agreeable. The mater 
wept a little—that was to be expected; 
but they both like Mamie, and haven't 
made any objections.” 

“And your notion of giving up the 
Bar?” 

“Oh, that is not touched on just at 
present. I shall thresh that out later.” 

“Have you mentioned it to Miss 
Bruton ? ” 

“I spoke of it incidentally to her. 


She had no decided opinion to offer on 
the subject off-hand.” 

“T do trust,” said Hartley earnestly, 
“that you'll consider such a step very 
carefully before you make it. It is not 
as if you had any attractive alternative, 
remember; you'll simply be giving up a 
bird in the hand for the proverbial two 
in the bush. But of course it is a matter 
on which you must decide for yourself. 
Don’t do anything in a hurry, that’s 
all.” 

“‘There’s only one thing I’m in a cast-. 
iron hurry about,” answered Collier laugh- 
ing, “‘and that is to marry her. Whether 
I do it by one means or anether I’m not 
particular. Her parents would naturally 
insist upon the man they gave her to 
being in a position to support her, how- 
ever indifferent to the consideration of 
the pounds and the shillings she might 
be herself. On Saturday you'll under- 
stand and sympathise with my impa- 
tience.” 

“TI hope I’m not unsympathetic now?” 

“Well, you aren’t what one would call 
ardent just yet : but wait, that’s all—wait 
till you know her, and if you don’t say 
I'm the luckiest fellow you know, I’m a 
Dutchman!” 

There was no curbing his high spirits 
to-night, nor getting him to view any 
matter save from the standpoint of a 
lover. Hartley, perceiving that common- 
sense would be thrown away on him, 
resigned himself to the position, and 
after listening to rhapsodies which ex- 
tended over half an hour, at length took 
him out to supper in self-defence. 


Il. 


HE following Saturday both men 
~ went down to Eightgates together, 
with their portmanteaux stored 
underneath the seat. Though: Hartley 
had relations in the place with whom he 
often stayed, it was arranged that on 
this occasion he should be “ put up” by 
Collier’s people. They had left by an 
earlier train than the one originally 
decided on, and when they reached the 
station there was no one there to meet 
them. The parsonage, however, was but 
a short distance off, and, the weather 
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being fine, the walk there was agreeable 
enough. 

Mrs. Collier was one of those sweet 
old ladies of the type that one sees more 
and more rarely now—the type that is 
called “old-fashioned.” She welcomed 
Hartley warmly, and after kissing her 
son, alluded playfully to his engagement. 

“ Well, Mrs. Collier,” smiled Phil, “ you 
can’t say that I am to blame. He was 
in your charge when the accident hap- 
pened, and | knew nothing about it till 
it was over!” 

Jack apparently did not relish the 
matter being referred to as a catastrophe 
even in joke, and, perceiving as much, 
the elder man hastened to add: 

“But I am awfully anxious to be 
introduced to Miss Bruton; when may I 
expect to see her?” 

“Ask Jack,” said his mother gaily; 
“arrangements like that are in his 
hands.” 

“I thought we might saunter over 
after luncheon,” the fiancé declared. 
Where’s the governor, mother?” 

Mr. Collier senior came in as he spoke, 
and shortly after his arrival lunch was 
served. 

When it was concluded, and Hartley 
had lighted a cigar, the two young men 
sallied forth in the direction of Powis 
Lodge, the name of the house which the 
Brutons had leased. 

It was a pretty little villa, with a smail 
garden in the rear, and placing himself 
under Jack's guidance, Hartley was con- 
ducted to the lawn at once. 

Two girls, sitting in deck chairs under 
the trees, rose at their approach, the 
taller of the two with an exclamation of 
pleasure. Hartley instantly observed that 
Collier had not exaggerated her fascina- 
tions. She was peerlessly, defiantly 
beautiful. Under straight dark brows 
her glorious grey eyes gazed proudly out 
of a face whose transparent fairness 
resembled the texture of the roses which 
she wore drooping loosely on her breast. 
Her loveliness was such that momentarily 
he did not wish her to speak ; curiosity 
as to her voice was forgotten in admira- 
tion of her presence. She was superb. 


> “Let me introduce my best friend, 
Mamie. 


Mr. Hartley, Miss Bruton.” 
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“TI am very pleased to meet you, Mr. 
Hartley ; Jack has spoken of you to me 
very often.” 

Her tones matched her features. Super- 
ficially at least Jack Collier's fiancee was 
perfection. 

“And of you to me, Miss Bruton,” he 
answered; “I am very happy to meet 
you at last.” 

He was presented to her sister, and 
in the conversation that followed took 
opportunities of judging how far Jack 
Collier’s infatuation was reciprocated. 

It was not, however, easy to determine, 
remembering that Miss Bruton was not 
the kind of girl to parade in public any 
adoration she might feel. Indeed he was 
puzzled to say why he gradually felt the 
conviction stealing over him that Jack's 
engagement was not destined to havea 
happy ending. She was amiable, she 
expressed no uncomfortable views, and 
he more than once intercepted a decidedly 
intoxicating glance in his companion’s 
direction. And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, there seemed to him some- 
thing lacking in Miss Mamie Bruton’s 
demeanour. : 

If the onlooker was critical, though, 
Collier himself was satisfied to the full. 
It was early days yet for him to find 
shortcomings in his fiancée’s attitude, and 
when they all returned to the drawing- 
room, and tea was in circulation, he con- 
trived to secure a ten minutes {éte-d-téte. 

“ Well, darling!” hesaid. “‘ How good 
it is to get you to oneself again!” 

“Is it?” she asked. “Why?” 

“*Why!’” He felt it rather difficult 
to define the reason in so many words, 
and put his arm round her waist instead. 
“Look, sweetheart,” he said, “I have 
brought you your ring. Do you like 
it?” 

It was a half hoop of sapphires and 
diamonds. Her face flushed as she held 
out her hand for him to slip it on the 
third finger. 

“It is lovely,” she said. “ You dear, 
extravagant boy, you know you have half 
ruined yourself to get me a ring like 
that!” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Jack promptly. 
‘‘ Besides, I should not care to see you 
wearing some trumpery turquoise thing 
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You were made for nice things, Mamie, 
and nice things were made for you.” 

“T don’t see many of them,” she mur- 
mured a little disconsolately. ‘“ Jack, do 
you think it horrid of me when I say 
that I hate being poor? Theoretically 
of course, everyone hates to be poor, 
but in my case I mean it literally— I hate 
being poor, I hate it with all my heart.” 

“ Not all your heart, dearest,” he said ; 
“a piece of it is occupied with me—you 
told me so.” 

“Well, with the ‘rest of my heart’ 
then. Poverty is abominable ; I believe 
I would do anything to escape it. It 
makes you look old and worried, and 
gives you lines in the forehead, and—and 
it’s loathsome!” she concluded compre- 
hensively, with a charming laugh. 

Collier looked about him a trifle rue- 
fully. ‘ But I say, baby,” he remonstrated, 
“if you call this ‘poverty’ what will 
you say to the sort of thing that J shall 
be able to offer you. I don't see how 
I'm to better this to begin with, I don’t 
indeed.” 

She put her little roseleaf of a hand 
over his mouth imperiously : 

““My dear boy,” she said, “you take 
me too seriously—why, you are positively 
glum! Besides, it isn’t the house that 
makes the home ; it’s what goes on inside. 
We are a big family, and it’s all con- 
triving and managing from one year’s end 
to the other. I have heard of nothing 
but the need of money ever since I can 
remember myself. If it has made me 
seem rather bitter, Jack, you must make 
excuses for me, and teach me to be 
nicer.” 

How would any man have answered 
such an appeal? Jack took her in his 
arms and kissed her, and vowed she was 
an angel, and that, for that matter, he 
would be a millionaire yet. A little 
warmth crept into her face under his 
caresses, and her hands clung to him. 

“I do like you, Jack,” she whispered 
rapidly, “I do, or we should never have 
been engaged to-day! I had a harder 
fight than you knew of to make my 
people see it in the right light. I was 
always meant to marry a ‘prince’ you 
know, and Si 

“And it took them a long time to 
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make up their minds to admit a penni- 
less barrister into the family instead, 
eh?” said Jack. “You ought to have 
married a prince, Mamie—though I’m 
not sorry you didn’t ; but I do wish your 
family had not set the golden calf up 
quite so high in this house: it’s from 
hearing them worship it so incessantly 
that you’ve picked up your—what shall 
I call them—your slightly discontented 
views of life in certain aspects.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Possibly ; but I believe they are some- 
what the nature of the ‘animal’ too.” 

“We shall change all that,” affirmed 
Jack with the happy optimism of a 
young man first engaged. “I’m rather 
a philosopher. l’ve an idea, and I'll 
prove to you that one can be jolly enough 
without an income in five figures. Not 
that I mean you to put up with two 
frocks a year, darling—don’t think that ; 
on the contrary, you know I have already 
considered a shorter cut to fortune than 
the Bar—but we can make ourselves 
comfortable without a house in Queen’s 
Gate and a carriage-and-pair, and, you 
take my word for it, we'll do it.” 

“Papa,” said Mamie after a pause, 
“approved of your suggestion of going 
to the Cape.” 

“ Oh, did he?” Jack answered. “I did 
not know you had put it to him. Well, 
we must talk it over. Of course in a 
way it is burning my ships, but I'd burn 
a whole navy to win you, my love, and I 
think you know it.” 

“He means to discuss the matter with 
you while you are down here this time. 
You won't be angry, dear, if he seems a 
little unsympathetic? You see,” she 
went on, “he has the notion that if you 
remain in London as you are, our engage- 
ment might continue for years without 
its coming to anything at the end. You 
will be patient ?” 

“T'll be patient enough,” he promised. 
“T shan’t be sorry myself to make a clean 
sweep of the thing—though it means 
leaving you!” he added gloomily. “ You 
will have to write me tremendously long 
letters, Mamie, if 1 go. The only thing I 
shall have to look forward to out there 
will be the arrival of the mail.” 

She lifted her face to him, and he 
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kissed her again, preparatory to joining 
the others. 

When he went back to the parsonage, 
with an arrangement to dine with the 
Brutons the following night, Hartley saw 
there was the suspicion of a cloud on his 
brow, and rightly conjectured that it 
menaced something disagreeable to com- 
municate. In truth, despite all his asser- 
tions to the contrary, Collier knew very 
well that for him to renounce his profes- 
sion for so very intangible a prospect as 
South Africa 
offered was 
about as 
serious astep 
as he could 
commit. He 
had first sug- 
gested the 
folly in the 
flush of his 
love-suit, 
and, though 
he was not 
the man to 
eat his 
words, he 
perfectly 
understood 
that it would 
give his 
father grave 
cause for 
complaint. 
The  possi- 
bility of a 
scene with 
him was in 
his mind as 
the two 
sauntered down the lane on their way 
home; but deciding that the thought 
was premature as yet, he at length suc- 
ceeded in banishing it, and broke in upon 
the other’s reverie with a question. 

“Well?” 

“ Well,” said Hartley, “she is magnifi- 
cent!” 

“ Ah,” said Collier, “I knew you would 
say so! And she is as good as she is 
exquisite.” 

“ Bravo!” 

“You doubt me?” 


“Not at all. You have at least 


Collier looked about him a trifle ruefully. 
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had more opportunity of judging than 

“ And yet your tone 

“My dear fellow, I tell you (and tell 
you honestly) that Miss Bruton is ‘ mag- 
nificent.” You inform me that her mental 
qualities are as perfect as her features ; I 
answer I do not dispute the fact, and yet 
you are not satisfied. What do you 
want?” 

“I don’t want anything,” returned 
Collier a trifle sulkily ; “I am glad you 
agree with 
me.” 

“And I,” 
said Hartley, 
“am more 
than glad of 
the informa- 
tion, for it 
sets at rest 
all the anx- 
iety I felt 
on your ac- 
count. If 
Miss Bruton 
is only half 
as good as 
you say, I 
am quite 
sure she 
will never 
consent to 
your pitch- 
ing up your 
career in 
the insane 
fashion that 
you pro- 
jected.” 


III. 


RUTON pére broached the fateful 
subject after dinner next evening, 
when Collier and he were left to 

the discussion of the claret. He was a 
stout and rather vulgar person, or at 
least what Collier would have called a 
vulgar person if he had not been Mamie’s 
papa. 

“Now look here, Collier,” he said; 
“you and the girl have taken me a bit 
by surprise in this affair of yours. I don’t 
say that I’ve any wish to draw back, 
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Bruton pere. 


but I’ve been thinking things over, and, 
to put it plainly, 1 don’t see where 


the wedding is coming in as matters 
stand.” 

“You mean,” said Collier, “ you object 
to the Bar?” 

“T don’t object to the Bar as the Bar, 
nor to the Bar for a young fellow who 
has got only himself to think of and 


who can afford to bide his time. But 
that isn’t your case. You are proposing 
to marry Mamie, and, from what you tell 
me about your income, I don’t see how 
you are going to give her a home out of 
your profession.” 

Collier fingered his glass with a shade 
of embarrassment. 

“TI am quite willing—even anxious— 
to do whatever you advise,” he said. 
“As you know, I suggested realising 
what I could, and going out to the Cape. 
The Cape is a country where a man may 
be a beggar to-day and a Croesus next 
week. I have a friend out there—an old 
college chum—who would put me in the 
way of things, and give me the benefit of 
his experience.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bruton, “ yes.” 

“Do you approve of the idea?” 


“It’s like this,” observed his host; “I 
don’t advise one way, and I don’t advise 
the other—I couldn’t take the responsi- 
bility—but I am bound to say, that with- 
out an improvement in your present 
prospects, I shouldn’t be fulfilling my 
duties as a father if I countenanced your 
engagement to my daughter.” 

“Do I understand you to mean that, if 
I remain at the Bar, you require me to 
withdraw my pretensions to her hand?” 
inquired Collier, in a voice that shook a 
little. 

“*I don’t want to be unfeeling, but that 
is what it amounts to; I can’t have her 
engaged to you for four or five years per- 
haps, and then very likely left on the 
shelf at the end. Oh, you need not look 
so indignant "—as Collier seemed about 
to speak—‘‘I don’t suggest that you 
would get tired of her, and want to back 
out ; what I mean is that, in such a pro- 
fession as yours, the chances are you'd be 
no better off at the end of five years than 
you are now. No, Mr. Collier, if you 
think you can do anything for yourself— 
at the Cape or anywhere else—I’m quite 
agreeable to give you and the girl a 
couple of years’ grace, so to speak! But 
you must do something—something prac- 
tical—and that’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

“T shall go out to the Cape at the end 
of the month!” said Collier. “I quite 
understand your point of view; and I 
may as well say that I think it a perfectly 
fair one.” 

His manner had lost some of its gaiety 
nevertheless, and Mamie commented on 
it when they went upstairs. She was 
sitting by the piano, where she had been 
playing, and as he crossed the room to 
her side, she lifted her face inquiringly. 

“A bad quarter of an hour?” she 
asked in a low voice. Collier shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“It’s settled that I go,” he said; “I 
shall sail in three weeks’ time.” 

“Poor boy! Am I worth all that?” 

“Mamie! I hate to leave you, that’s 
all.” 

“I wish I were quite sure of it,” she 
murmured; “I mean sure that that is 
all. I should loathe to feel that you 
were being persuaded to give up your 





“A bad quarter of an hour?” 


Career against your will. 
aren't, Jack!” 

“Of course I’m not,” he said positively ; 
“ you know it was my own idea in the first 
instance.” 

“It seems a sacrifice ; I don’t like you 
to make a sacrifice for me.” 


Tell me you 


she asked. 


“A ‘sacrifice’ of twopence a year!” 


he rejoined lightly. “My dearest, I 
haven't the slightest doubt that it will 
be the salvation of me. Under ordinary 
conditions I should have doddered on 
here doing nothing to the end of time. 
With the stimulus of your love I shall 
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be a ‘Diamond King’ or something of 
the kind in a little while. Really I ought 
to say thanksgivings that I met you, for 
every consideration. By the bye, your 
father said something about ‘two years,’ 
sweetheart.” 

“For you and me?” 

“He said he would let you wait for 
me for a couple of years, Mamie.” 

“Yes?” 

“Supposing in a couple of years—you 
know I’m going to do my utmost; it 
may be much sooner—but supposing in 
a couple of years I am still not able to 
marry you - 

“Then we'll wait three, Jack,” said 
Miss Bruton decidedly, “ and if you are 
not ready in three, we'll wait four!” 
The servant entered with coffee, and she 
stirred her cup intently, with her eyes 
fixed on the apostle spoon. “I mean to 
be as good and true to you as you deserve, 
Jack. I appreciate what you are doing 
for me very much, and I'll wait for 
you to come home however long it 
may be.” 

Collier, with an apprehensive glance 
at the further corner of the room, squeezed 
her hand. 

“You don’t know how fond I am of 
you,” he exclaimed under his breath ; “I 
have never been able to tell you. You 
are everything to me! Sometimes when 
I look at you, it seems to me too wonder- 
ful to be true that you will ever be my 
wife. I can’t realise it—it seems incre- 
dible. Are you a woman, Mamie, or a 
goddess ?”’ 

“T believe I’m very much a woman, 
with all a woman’s failings—more than 
my share, perhaps.” 

“You are perfection!” he asseverated. 

“Tam glad you think so,” she said ; 
“and then sometimes I’m sorry. Can 
you understand? I like you to have an 
enormous opinion of me, because it’s nice 
to know people have an enormous opinion 
of one, and because you're you. But then 
the thought comes to me that you are 
bound to find me out one day—that I 
shan’t be able to keep up your illusion 
all my life ; and then I’m miserable.” 

“My darling!” 

She nodded gravely. 

“I know what I mean, though I can’t 
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explain. It is as if I were two persons, 
and you had only met one of them— 
Miss ‘Dr. Jekyll.’ Every now and then 
the dread crosses my mind that you'll be 
horribly startled when you see Miss 
‘ Hyde.’” 

Collier looked at her attentively. Her 
face had paled, and, quickly as she was 
speaking, it almost appeared that she 
was doing so by an effort. Though he 
felt she was talking hyper-sensitive rub- 
bish, he had a certain sense of being 
suddenly nearer to her than he had ever 
been before. 

“T'll risk the appearance of Miss 
‘Hyde’!” hesaid cheerfully.“ Why, my 
dear girl, I declare you are taking your- 
self seriously ! ” 

“I am,” she said; “in half an hour, 
I'll laugh at myself, but now I am taking 
myself seriously. 1 feel, Jack, sometimes, 
that I am capable of awful things—awful 
meannesses and things; and at other 
times, as a moment ago when I promised 
to wait for you, I seem to myself so good 
that I expect the wings to grow. Really 


I’m two persons, only I'll always try to 


let you see the nice one.” She rose, and 
they joined the group by the window, 
where Collier’s intended departure was 
announced and commented on. He 
rather liked the good-humoured chaff 
and jocular prophecies of fortune with 
which it was greeted. The reception the 
news would get at the parsonage would 
be grave enough to strike the balance. 
At eleven o’clock he declared that he 
must go, and Mamie followed him down 
into the hall. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her “ good-night,” and then, 
walking briskly homeward, mentally re- 
hearsed the explanation that lay in store. 
Hartley was leaning over the gate with 
his pipe between his lips when the house 
hove in sight, and, not sorry for a respite, 
Collier paused and chatted with him. In 
the uncertain light Jack’s countenance 
was not distinct, but Hartley knew his 
tones well enough to comprehend that 
something was amiss. 
“Had a pleasant evening ?” he asked. 
“ But there, of course you have. What a 
question to put to a man who has been 
dining in the society of his innamorata !” 
“| have had a very pleasant evening,” 











answered Collier, “ but I don’t anticipate 
a very pleasant scene inside.” 

“Halloa there! What is it?” 

“Look here, Hartley, | know your 
Opinion, and I suppose it is useless for 
me to try to change it, but I've settled to 
chuck the Bar, old man, and, whatever 
you may think about the step yourself, I 
want you to help me to smooth it over to 
my people when I break it to them. 
What do you say?” 

“You’ve had a jaw with your future 
papa-in-law, I suppose? One of the 
features of the ‘pleasant evening’! ” 

“T have. He made it a condition to 
the engagement.” 

“And you accepted without a strug- 
gle?” 

“What else could I do under the cir- 
cumstances ?”’ 

“ Humph ! 
say?” 

“Miss Bruton,” responded Collier, “ is 
naturally guided by my own views; with 
which, when all is said and done, her 
father only agrees.” 

The smoker ejaculated “ Humph!” 
again, and for a few seconds both men 
mused in silence. 

“Well,” remarked Hartley, breaking 
the pause with something like a groan, 
“you have chosen your own line, and I 
suppose nobody has the right to obtrude 
any more advice upon you, old chap. I'll 
be as cheerful as I can over the matter 
inside there, and I wish you luck.” 

“But of course you still consider I’m 
making a big mistake?” asked Collier 
rashly. 

Hartley refrained from a direct reply, 
however. He knocked his pipe out on 
the gate, and replaced it in his pocket. 

“Nobody can foretell events—you may 
‘strike oil’ and come back with letters 
of credit for a million,” he said. “Let's 
go in, and get it over.” 


What does Miss Bruton 


IV. 


HE most genuine of friendships has 
its limitations, and Phil Hartley 
was more than a little relieved 

when Monday morning broke, and per- 
mitted him to leave Eightgates for town. 
Mr. and Mrs. Collier had declined to 
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be consoled by platitudes, and both$had 
privately appealed to him to use his 
influence to restrain their son from the 
action he contemplated. 

Nor would either be content with the. 
carefully guarded utterances that he 
allowed himself. His “After all, every 
man must judge for himself,” and ‘“ No- 
body can take the responsibility of advice 
in such a matter,” only provoked the 
inquiry whether he considered that Jack 
was doing right. He could not go the 
length of asserting that he did, and tied 
by his promise, it was impossible for him 
to confess that he thought he was making 
a terrible mess of his life. 

Then, too, Mrs. Collier openly bewailed 
to him that the young man had got 
engaged at all. Hartley, who had been 
inwardly bewailing the fact ever since 
its accomplishment, found himself in 
much sympathy with her over this, and 
was on the horns of a dilemma accord- 
ingly, torn between his duty to his friend 
and his desire to be candid with the 
mother. 

He had seldom left a place with greater 
gladness, and when he stepped into the 
train after breakfast, and found himself 
whirling up to the metropolis, it was with 
the profound resolve to give Eightgates 
the widest of wide berths for some weeks 
to come. 

He could not, however, escape Jack 
Collier, who followed him later in the 
day, and commenced to unbosom him- 
self of a variety of plans without waste 
of time. For at least a fortnight Hartley 
suffered all the inconveniences of intended 
emigration himself. The sale of the fur- 
niture, the booking of the passage, a 
hundred-and-one things, small in them- 
selves, but irritating as a whole, were 
forced on his attention morning, noon, 
and night. To be consulted upon the 
details of a step of which he disapproved 
in its entirety was peculiarly aggravating, 
he felt. 

“T shall write you every mail,” said 
Collier, “and keep you posted. You 
might run down to Eightgates as often 
as you can, old fellow, while I’m away, 
and tell me how Mamie looks, you know. 
They will always be glad to see you, and 
I should like to hear the truth about her 

c 
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—if she is ill, or anything like that. She 
is sure to write to me hopefully herself, 
whether she is in good spirits or not.” 

Hartley agreed to go as often as he 
was able, and at last the day came when 
he was to accompany Jack to Plymouth. 

It was a dull, drizzling morning, and 
neither of the pair felt very gay as they 
stepped off the wet pavement into the 
luggage-laden cab. Collier had been 
down with his fiancée and his people to 
make his adieux, and it had been arranged 
that he should return the previous even- 
ing in time for a farewell supper. He 
had not, however, put in an appearance 
until this morning, declaring that he had 
found it impossible to get away, and, 
though he explained it under the head of 
filial obligations, Hartley felt that their 
separation on his friend’s last night in 
England was another thing that he owed 
to Miss Bruton. 

Both men were rather taciturn on the 
way down. Hartley had nothing agree- 
able to say, and Collier at last seemed to 
be talked out. They arrived only half 
an hour before the ship sailed, and, after 
seeing the impedimenta safely brought 
aboard, stood together on the sloppy 
deck, each seeking for some comfortable 
parting place. 

The bell rang before either had dis- 
covered what he wished to say, and 
clasping hands they looked at each other 
in hasty embarrassment. 

“ Well, old chap,” said Hartley, “take 
care of yourself. Don’t forget to write.” 

“Good-bye, old man,” said Collier. 
“You'll have to meet me here when I 
come back.” 

He lit a cigar, and watched the other’s 
disappearance in the crowd. There was 
an interval of noisy confusion, and then 
the thud of the engines made themselves 
heard, and, almost imperceptibly at first, 
the shore began to recede. 

He leant aft till it was a smear in the 
distance. Doubt whether, after all, he 
had done well, determination to make a 
success of the venture now at any hazard, 
love for the girl for whose sake he was 
leaving, all these feelings filled his mind 
in turn. He looked round to see if he 
was unobserved; decided that he was 
not, and went down to his cabin, there 
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to gaze his fill upon her likeness that he 
carried. 

Why describe a nineteen days’ voyage ! 
Collier was too engrossed by his own 
thoughts either to find it very amusing 
or to be a very amusing acquisition to 
the passenger-list. He yawned through 
a couple of hours ashore at Madeira, 
which he blessed only because it permitted 
him to post eight closely-written pages 
to Miss Bruton. He smoked a great deal 
of tobacco, and walked many miles per 
diem up and down the deck in reverie. 
Then, at length, when it had begun to 
appear to him that the passage would 
never end, he woke up one day to see the 
boat floating alongside the quay at Cape 
Town, and stepped ashore among a crowd 
of coolies, and Malay women of gorgeous 
headgear, and white hansoms, and the 
general bustle of a foreign dock. 

He spent only six hours in Cape Town, 
travelling up to Beaufort West by the 
next train. From there he journeyed by 
mule-wagon, which took him a week— 
a week of painful jolting through tracts 
of level country where he saw, save at 
rare intervals, neither tree nor house, 
nothing save the skeletons of fallen ani- 
mals, picked by the asphogels and 
bleached by the sun. These, and sunsets 
which out-Turnered Turner, were all that 
he had to look at. 

It was the tiffin hour when the “ coach” 
drew up before the Queen’s Hotel in 
Kimberley. Collier stretched his cramped 
legs on the pavement, and gazed about 
him. 

He was outside a one-storied iron 
building, shed-shape, before which a 
crowd of waistcoatless men were lounging 
limply. At the summons of a bell, which 
a Kaffir boy presently came forward to 
ring violently, the men forsook the stoep, 
however, and trooped inside. Their 
action suggested to Collier that he was 
extremely hungry, and that he had not 
had anything decent to eat for seven days. 

Following the crowd, he engaged a 
bedroom, and took a seat at one of the 
many tables that were ranged down the 
shed-shaped interior. Then picking up 
the bill of fare, was agreeably surprised 
to ascertain that he was about to discuss 
a civilised meal again. 
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Some soup, a cut of venison, and a 
sweet omelette, washed down by a bottle 
of Bass, and succeeded by a coffee and a 
liqueur, made him feel considerably 
better, and strolling out to the bar to see 


counter, and the men as they came out 
filled their pipes from it. Trying it, he 
found it extremely nasty—though when 
you get accustomed to the growth it is 
the most delicious to smoke in the world. 


On the horns of a dilemma. 


if his luggage had been taken in, he de- 
cided he might do worse than patronise 
the Queen’s as long as fate ordained him 
to reside on the Fields. 

He was surprised to find that tobacco 
was not esteemed one of the things it was 
essential to purchase here. A box filled 
with the precious herb stood on the 


He had not heard from the friend 
whom he intended to look up for several 
months, though before leaving he had 
written to him announcing his intended 
departure. The address he had was 
the Du Toits Pan Club, and making 
inquiries, he learnt that Du Toits Pan 
was three miles distant—another camp— 

c—a 
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to go to which it was necessary to take 
a cart. 

A cart—so called—was presently con- 
veying him there, but on reaching the 
place, he heard that St. George would 
not drop in till evening, about six 
o’clock, to dinner. 

There were either four or fivé hours to 
dispose of, or he must track St. George 
to his lair. The barman informed him 
that Mr. St. George was at his claims, 
and after a multiplicity of directions, 
Collier presently found himself approach- 
ing a big, bearded fellow in a loose shirt 
and Bedford cords, whom he recognised, 
despite the alteration in complexion and 
attire, as the man he sought. 

“Halloa, my boy!” exclaimed the 
digger; “so you have actually turned up 
here! Well, I'm blessed! What do you 
think of the diamond fields, eh ?” 

“ Well, I haven’t seen much of them as 
yet,” said Collier. ‘And I certainly 
haven’t seen any diamonds.” 

St. George thrust a bronzed hand into 
a breeches pocket with a laugh. 

“There’s one for a beginning!” he 
said. “ What's it worth?” 

“Twenty pounds,” said Collier, “ fifty 
—goodness knows.” 

“Come into the market with me to- 
morrow, and see me sell it. You and 
your twenty pounds!” 

“It is valuable, eh?” 

“Worth almost a couple of hundred if 
I've got the weight right—I haven't been 
to the scales yet. Would you care to go 
to the claims?” 

“] thought I was in the claims.” 

“No, Tenderfoot ; these are the floors 
—those are the claims down in the mine 
where you see negro nudity engaged in the 
pursuit known as ‘breaking-up.’ When 
did you get in?” 

“Only this morning. I’ve come to 
make my fortune, St. George. How am 
I to do it?” 

“T never was good at conundrums,” 
St. George answered. “ You've dropped 
out of the running, then, for the Wool- 
sack?” 

“Yes, thrown the Law overboard ; the 
process is too slow when a fellow’s in a 
hurry as] am. The ‘ Law’s delays,’ you 
know! That's Shakespeare, if you haven’t 
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forgotten who he was, out in these 
wilds.” 

“We don’t see him, at all events. They 
play burlesque here when they play any- 
thing—and such burlesque! Gad! what 
I'd give for a night in London again, my 
boy—a stall at the Gaiety, and a supper 
at the Continental afterwards with a 
pretty woman. They had a way of serv- 
ing hot lobster—or was that at the East 
Room? I forget. Is Piccadilly still in 
the same place, and do they light the 
lamps in the Haymarket? Heigho! and 
you've come to this infernal hole to ‘ pick 
up gold and silver,’ eh? Poor beggar, 
won’t you wish yourself out of it again 
in six months’ time! ” 

“I haven’t come with the expectation 
of enjoyment, at any rate,” said Collier. 
“T want to make money.” 

“Laudable desire! There are a few 
thousand more here suffering from the 
same complaint. Rather a rash thing, 
wasn’t it, to give up a certainty at 
home ?” 

“A ‘certainty’ you call it! Besides, I 
suppose I stand just as good a chance as 
any body else.” 

“It depends what you propose to go 
in for. What do you?” 

“Well, mining, I conclude. I imagine 
that is the shortest cut to the filthy 
lucre ?” 

St. George laughed : 

“Regular Tom Tiddler’s ground you 
think you're in, don’t you? I fancy you'd 
have done a great deal better to have 
remained in England, and stuck to the 
Bar.” 


V. 


OLLIER found it very disagreeable 
to be greeted with what seemed 
almost an echo of the remon- 

strances of Hartley, and he said as much 
without disguise. 

“You're a lively sort of Job’s comforter,” 
he remarked ; “I prefer the ‘ nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,’ kind of theory.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said St. George, “ if 
it’s speculation you want, you have come 
at the right time for it. We are all 
going company-mad here just now, and 
the share market is likely to be consider- 
ably lively in the course of the next few 
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months. There was a syndicate sound- 
ing me about my ground last week, and, 
if you’ve got a few hundred pounds you 
might do worse than buy a small lot that 
they are sure to want to take in too if 
the scheme comes off. But we can talk 
that over to-night. You'll dine with me, 
of course?” 

“TI shall be very glad,” said Collier; 
“ where?” 

“Oh, the club. I’ve got the wash-up 
to do now, and on second thoughts I 
should have more time to take you down 
the claims to-morrow. Meet me at six 
at the club, my boy, and we'll feed.” 

Collier, perceiving he was in the way 
at present, took his departure, and, in 
view of what the other had said about 
buying some ground immediately, felt 
the sense of activity essential to his peace 
of mind. It would have been too dread- 
ful to have found no outlet for his energy 
until he had been here weeks or months. 
The delay would have driven him mad, 
burning as he was to make a commence- 
ment. Now there seemed a chance of 
his doing something right off. 

He resolved to keep St. George up to 
the mark on the subject, and was even 
impatient for the dinner-hour to bring a 
renewal of their conversation. 

On returning to the Club as six o'clock 
was striking, he found the dinner-toilette 
decidedly informal, many of the men 
mounting the steps with their dusty 
jackets under their arms. They moved 
by a common impulse to the bar, and had 
long drinks ; adjourned and washed their 
hands; and then either lounged on the 
stoep or knocked the balls about in the 
billiard-room till the bell rang. St. 
George appeared punctually to his 
appointment, and after the meal was 
over, Collier led him round to the matter 
again. 

“ About that suggestion of yours,” he 
said, “buying some ground. Do you 
advise it?” 

“I should do it myself if I had the 
ready money,” said St. George ; “I can’t 
say more than that.” 

“ What would the price be?” 

“You'd get it fairly cheap just now, I 
happen to know. But mind, for working 
purposes you would do better tolet it alone, 
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because you would require a manager, 
and that would make your expenses too 
heavy. 

* Couldn't I work it myself?” 

“My dear chap, you know nothing 
about the gear. You'd be bound to get 
a manager, or else a partner who is a 
practical digger, and I don’t know any- 
body at the moment who is in a position 
to join you. No, if you don’t sell it to the 





A big, bearded fellow in a loose shirt. 


Syndicate later, it will be a bad invest- 
ment for you; if you do, it will be a very 
good deal.” 

“Well,” said Collier, “I propose to 
risk it on what you say, providing the 
figure is within my means. When can I 
see you again?” 

“ Where are you stopping ?” 

“The Queen’s.” 

“Oh, in the Rush. Well,asI told you, 
lam going up to the Market to- morrow 
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morning. Meet me there at eleven—the 
Diamond Market I mean of course, not 
the Market Place—and we'll see what 
can be done. Have a drink.” 

Collier remained chatting with him 
until twelve o’clock, and then springing 
into a cart, was driven home to his hotel. 
The click of billiard balls and the sounds 
of laughter from many a brightly-lighted 
corner met his ears as he was rattled 
through the iron-roofed streets, but he 
felt no temptation to investigate their 
sources. The fever of money-making 
was in his veins, and, tired as he was, it 
was some time after reaching his room 
before he fell asleep. 

When he did, he dreamt that he was 
still in the coach on the way up from Beau- 
fort West. And then the coach was quite 
empty save for him and Mamie Bruton. 
She had ona thick veil, and he was per- 
suading her that, in the suffocating heat, 
she was condemning herself to unneces- 
sary discomfort by wearing it. All his 


arguments were ineffectual, however ; and 
just as he was putting out his hand to 
raise it by force, she stopped him by saying, 


“T cannot let you look at me, because 
you can never respect me any more.” 

He awoke, and found the sunshine 
streaming into the room. The impres- 
sion of the dream was so powerfully upon 
him that fora moment or two he found it 
difficult to realise where he was. Then 
he remembered his conversation with 
St. George the previous evening and the 
appointment that had been made. 

He leapt out of bed, and a few minutes’ 
vigorous exercise with the clubs success- 
fully dispelled the traces of the night- 
mare. 

Breakfast over, he found himself with 
a couple of hours to spare, and utilised 
them by taking a stroll about the camp. 

The place struck him as sufficiently 
dull. The shops were for the most part 
very poor-looking, and even from the 
buffets luxurious suggestions were con- 
spicuously absent. Very few women 
were to be seen in the streets, and those 
whom he encountered were chiefly 
coloured ones. At intervals stinging 
clouds of dust swept, hissing, through 
the roads, darkening the air, and blinding 
the eyes. Nobody appeared to walk 
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here for pleasure, but all! moved rapidly 
as if to gain some destination. When 
the dust came, they bent their heads, or 
covered their faces, but continued to 
push on, as if such visitations were of too 
common occurrence for it to be worth 
while to stand still. 

When it was eleven o'clock Collier 
proceeded to the Diamond Market. He 
discovered St. George almost as he en- 
tered the narrow street. The digger was 
very jubilant, having disposed of his 
week’s wash-up, including the stone he 
had displayed yesterday, to his entire 
satisfaction. 

Linking his arm in Collier’s he led 
him to a neighbouring office, and there 
the business of the transfer was put in 
train—not without many drinks, the con- 
comitant to all business on the Fields. 

After a few days Collier found himself 
to all intents and purposes a full-blown 
miner, in enjoyment, that is to say, of a 
miner’s privileges. Mindful of St. George’s 
warning, he did not at first attempt to 
work the ground, but contentedly smoked 
his pipe about the place with the proud 
air of a proprietor, and waited for the 
opportunity to sell again at a profit. 

The agent for the Syndicate, however, 
took no steps to acquire the property, 
and as the weeks went by Jack began to 
feel considerable impatience. He had 
written to Mamie acquainting her with 
his speculation by the first mail that 
went out after his arrival, and it chagrined 
him in his succeeding letters to have no 
further news by which to supplement the 
intelligence. He resolved to find a part- 
ner possessing the requisite knowledge, 
and to “ goin at the thing,” as he termed 
it, just as if the speedy prospect of a sale 
did not exist. 

Friendships are very quickly made in 
such a community, and by this time 
he was on intimate terms with most of 
the members of the club, for which he 
had been proposed by St. George a few 
days after the evening of their dinner 
there. 

The man who had seconded him was 
an Irishman named Costelloe; he had 
recently been obliged to retire from the 
claims he was working owing to a heavy 
fall of reef, which he lacked the essential 
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I cannot let you look at me, because you can never respect me any more. 


capital to haul out. He was now spend- 
ing his entire day in the club, silently 
brooding over his ill-fortune until the 
approach of midnight, when under the 
influence of many brandies-and-sodas his 
native buoyancy of disposition returned, 
and he foresaw millions loquaciously. 
Collier suspected that he would be glad 
enough to join him, if no capital were 
required, and he were offered a share of 
the profits for his services. It would be 


a very good arrangement for both the 
Irishman and himself, and one afternoon 
when they were alone in the reading- 
room together he broached the subject. 

As he had expected, the other leapt at 
the offer, and since he had the reputation 
of being one of the most experienced 
diggers on the Fields, Collier felt that he 
had done an excellent thing in securing 
him. 

“It is very good ground you have 
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there,”’ said Costelloe. “It hasn’t yielded 
very well of late because those muddlers 
didn’t know what they were about, but 
three years ago the output was splendid. 
Have you got the money to sink a 
shaft?” 

“T haven’t the vaguest idea what a 
‘shaft’ would cost. 
Is it necessary ?” 

The pair went 
into figures, and 
then drove round 
to the edge of the 
claims to inspect 
them. In the end 
it was decided that 
Costelloe should 
engage a gang of 
“boys,” and that 
they should start 
work on the follow- 
ing Monday morn- 
ing. 

It was a severe 
change from life in 
the Temple. When 
Monday came, he 
rose before the sun, 
and was astonished 
to find how cold the 
early morning was 
here. Plodding 
over the umeven 
ground in the raw 
grey light he shiv- 
ered dismally. The 
Kaffirs greeted him 
as “Baas,” and 
Costelloe, whom he 
met on the Floors, 
was technical and bad-tempered. Collier, 
to whom the constant allusions to “ gear,” 
were as incomprehensible as the language 
in which the niggers shouted to one 
another, felt for the first time that he was 
really deserving Miss Bruton. He had 
attired himself in the sort of costume 
necessary to the work in hand, and his 


Spending his entire day in the club, 
silently brooding. 
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clothes and,boots were equally uncomfort- 
able. In a couple of hours, during which 
he had done nothing but tramp drearily 
from spot to spot, useless and angry with 
himself for being.so, he was dead tired. 
Whether the preparations in hand were 
going well or the reverse he could only 
surmise from the 
Irishman’s manner, 
and when the latter 
swore most vio- 
lently he suffered 
dreadful misgivings 
that he was about 
to be told the mys- 
terious machinery 
had all fallen to 
pieces. 

At last, however, 
Costelloe drew a 
breath of relief, and 
explained that they 
might commence to 
“break up” about 
midday. This 
Collier gathered 
rather by his tone 
than his words, was 
to be regarded as 
good news, and he 
said, “Oh come 
now!” with as 
close an approach 
to cheerfulness as 
he could contrive. 

Breakfast was to 
be sent out to 
them, over hot- 
water cans, and 
presently a nigger 
from the hotel was seen with it wend- 
ing his way towards them between the 
“blue.” Collier sat down wearily on 
a lump of stone, and raised the tin of 
coffee to his lips. There were nine hours 
to be gone through before he could hope 
to see an armchair again, and he already 
felt as if he had been up for a week. 


(To be continued.) 
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NE Saturday afternoon, a good many 
years ago, with a copy of the 
Liverpool Weekly Mercury in my 
hand, I started from the office where I was 
employed, to walk to my home a couple 
of miles away. As soon as I had got 
outside the area of the congested traffic 
of the big northern city I started to read 
a serial story in which I had already 
become interested and read and walked 
until—well, until I was brought back to 
reality by the sight of a “To Let” notice 
in the window of the house in front of 
me. Until a week before it had been my 
house, but “‘ The Shadow of a Crime” by 
an author named Hall Caine had so 
entirely absorbed my attention that I 
passed the door of my new residence 
without giving it a thought, nor yet to 
my dinner which was waiting for me. I 
had walked a mile too far and on the 
way back I kept asking myself the 
question if I were ever likely to become 
a judge of good writing. What I had 
been reading seemed to me tremendously 
fine stuff, and yet since the name of the 
author appeared to be unknown, and the 
periodical in which his work appeared 
only an ordinary provincial week-end 
conglomeration—it could be, I argued, 
only third or fourth rate fiction. I read it 
again and became more hopeless than 
ever of my own capacity as a critic, for it 
seemed to me even better than at first. I 
have never seen the story in book form, 
but the impression it made upon me week 
by week, as it appeared in the Mercury, 
remains with me up to the present day— 
but now I know the reason why. Here 
is Mr. Hall Caine’s own account of how 
his first novel came to be written. After 
rejecting some of the plots he had already 
prepared, or leaving them on one side for 
future use, he finally fixed upon a legend 
of the Lake Country, telling of the time 
of the Plague. 

“In these days a widow with two sons 
lived in one of the darkest of the Cumber- 
land valleys; the younger son died, and 
his body had to be carried over the 
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mountains to be buried. Its course lay 
across Sty Head Pass, a bleak and 
‘brant’ space, where the winds are often 
high. The elder son, a strong-hearted 
lad, undertook the duty. He strapped 
the coffin on to the back of a young horse, 
and the funeral party started away. The 
day was wild, and on the top of the pass, 
where the path dips into Wastdale, 
between the breast of Great Gable and 
the heights of Scawfell, the wind rose to 
a gale. The horse was terrified. It broke 
away, and galloped over the fells, carry- 
ing its burden with it. The lad followed, 
and searched for it, but in vain, and he 
had to go home at last unsatisfied. 

“This was in the spring, and nearly all 
the summer through the surviving son of 
the widow was out on the mountain 
trying to recover the runaway horse. 
Only once did he catch sight of it, though 
sometimes, as he turned homeward at 
night, he thought he heard in the gather- 
ing darkness, above the sough of the wind 
the horse’s neigh. Then winter came, 
and the mother died. Once more: the 
dead body was to be carried over the fells 
for burial, and once again the coffin was 
strapped on the back of a horse. It was 
an old mare that was chosen this time, 
the mother of the young one that had 
been lost. 

“ The snow lay deep on the pass, and 
from the cliffs of the Scawfell pikes it 
hung in a great toppling mass. All went 
well with the little funeral party until 
they came to the top of the pass, and, 
though the day was calm, the son held 
the rein with a hand that was like a vice. 
But just as the mare reached the spot 
where the wind had frightened the young 
horse there was a terrible noise; an 
immense body of snow had parted at that 
instant from the beetling heights over- 
head, and rushed down into the valley 
with the movement as of a mighty 
earthquake and the deafening noise as of 
a peal of thunder. The dale echoed and 


re-echoed from side to side and from 
height to height. 


The old mare was 
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affrighted. She reared, leapt, flung her 
master away, and galloped off. When 
the funeral party had recovered from 
their consternation they gave chase, and 
at length, down in a hollow place, they 
saw what they were in search of. It was 
a horse with something strapped to its 
back ; but when they came up with it, 
they found it was the young horse with 
the coffin of the younger son. They led 
it away, and buried the body it had 
carried so long. But the old mare they 
never recovered, and the body of the 
mother never found sepulchre.” 

This was the legend, weird enough, 
and quaint; an enticing nucleus for a 
slipshod writer to weave words around 
at,the rate of a thousand an hour. But 
this was not the way Hall Caine set to 
work. Before this he had earned a 
living, or contributed towards it, by 
reviewing other people’s books, and had 
already set up a standard below which 
he could not allow himself to fall. 

“Shall I ever,” he says, “forget the 
agony of the first efforts? There was 


the ground to clear with necessary 


explanations. This I did in the way of 
Scott, in a long prefatory chapter. 
Having written the chapter, I read it 
aloud, and found it unutterably slow and 
dead. Twenty pages were gone, and the 
interest was not touched. Throwing the 
chapter aside, I began with an alehouse 
scene, intending to work back to the 
history in a piece of retrospective writing. 
The alehouse was better, but to try its 
quality I read it aloud, after the ‘ Rain- 
bow’ scene in ‘Silas Marner,’ and then 
cast it aside in despair. A third time I 
began, and when the alehouse looked 
tolerable the retrospective chapter that 
followed it seemed flat and poor. How 
to begin by gripping the interest, how to 
tell all, and yet never stop the action— 
these were agonising difficulties. 

“It took me nearly a fortnight to start 
that novel, sweating drops of blood at 
every fresh attempt. I must have written 
the first half volume four times at the 
least. After that I saw the way clearer, 
and got on faster. At the end of three 
months I had written nearly two volumes, 
and then, in good spirits, I went up to 
London. 


“My first visit was to J. S. Cotton, a 
close friend (at that time editor of the 
Academy), and to him I detailed the lines 
of my story. His rapid mind saw a new 
opportunity. ‘You want peine forte et 
dure,’ he said. ‘What's that?’ I asked. 
‘An old punishment—a beautiful thing,’ 
he answered. ‘Where's my dear old 
Blackstone?’ and the statute concerning 
the punishment for standing mute was 
read to me. It was just the thing I 
wanted for my hero, and I was in rapture, 
but I was also in despair. To work this 
fresh interest into my theme, half of 
what I had written would need to be 
destroyed !” 

I think the foregoing will explain why 
“The Shadow of a Crime” took hold of 
me to the extent of making me forget 
both my house and my dinner, for con- 
scientious literary labour of the kind 
cannot fail to produce its effect even 
upon a person whose own claim may 
not go beyond a certain discriminating 
taste in the seleciion of the books he 
reads. 

The last of Mr. Caine’s novels I have 
tead was “The Eternal City,” and here 
something occurred which I do not 
remember to have happened in the course 
of my reading before—or since. No sooner 
had I finished the last word than I began 
again with the first chapter and went 
through the whole book a second time, 
withan almost undiminished interest. For 
me at least, every one of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
stories has this alluring quality: it 
entices to a second reading, and some of 
the scenes to a fourth and a fifth. There 
is a subtlety and charm about the Manx 
novels which dwell in the memory as 
part of one’s own life, and when one calls 
to mind the array of personalities which 
such names as “ The Deemster,” “ The 
Manxman,” “The Christian,” call up, 
the little island becomes of almost titanic 
importance in its association with the 
expression of human feeling, the develop- 
ment of a great variety of human charac- 
ter. For all these personalities appear 
to be as real as the well-known characters 
of history, the only difference being that 
the latter are only people we have heard 
of, the Hall Caine Manxmen and women 
are people we have known. 
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From a drawing by J. Ward. 


That Mr. Caine was born a writer there 
can be no doubt whatever. The son of 
a poor Manxman settled in Liverpool, 
destiny seemed to have fixed his lines far 
away from the paths of literature. Out- 
side his own efforts he had no chance of 
education beyond such as was to be 
obtained in the common schools, and it 
was more by good luck than anything 
else that he managed to get apprenticed 


to an architect. That he had a talent 
for drawing is shown by the considera- 
tion with which he was treated by his 
employer, who allowed him, even asked 
him, to return after he had been away 
for a year. The interval was spent as a 
teacher in the Isle of Man, the office 
carrying with it such subsidiary duties as 
brought him into contact with the old 
and middle-aged as well as with the 
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young. He drew up their wills for the 
elders, and wrote their love letters for 
such of the youths and maidens—and 
they were many—as could not handle 
the pen themselves. In this way he got 
to know a large number of people, and 
his Manx blood gave him the insight to 
know them thoroughly. Without such 
intimacy Pete and his confréves could 
never have lived for us as they have lived 
and still live. After the architect's office 
he went to work for a builder, but there, 
as all along, his ambition was to become 
a writer. He made learned contributions 
to the Carpenter and Builder, and so im- 
pressed the editor that he was invited to 
call upon him in London with a view to 
taking up a position on the staff. He 
went up in fear and trembling, but when 
the editor saw that his moustache had not 
yet begun to grow the negotiations came 
to an end. He became imbued, like so 
many others, with Ruskin’s ideas, both 
as regards to architecture and social 
questions, and, of course, felt called upon 
to back up his master, who was so far 
deceived by the apparent maturity of his 
style that he wrote to him as if he were 
aman. And whilst still with the builder 
he had the further gratification of coming 
into relations with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who finally took him to live with him at 
his house in Chelsea. After Rossetti’s 
death he became a kind of independent 
London correspondent for the Liverpool 
Mercury, writing principally about people 
and plays, and got to know many of the 
prominent men of the day, including the 
late Wilson Barrett, who was associated 
with his first success as a playwright. 
His journalistic work, however, he only 
looked upon as a training for the more 
serious work of novel writing, and when 
he had saved as much as would enable 
him to try the experiment without 
actually starving he retired, and started 


in the manner we have seen, to write 
“The Shadow of a Crime.” Since then 
his career, his many successes, have been 
public property. 

Some of the daily and weekly papers 


- have got into the habit of sneering at 


Hall Caine as one who wishes always to 
be before the footlights, who, in other 
words, persistently advertises himself. 
The crime of advertising one’s self is 
easily forgiven in George Bernard Shaw, 
because he does it humorously but as 
Mr. Caine, if he does it at all, does it 
seriously, and in doing so is said to exag- 
gerate the importance of his own position 
in the universe, the critics have under- 
taken the task of setting him right, of 
making him a person of very little 
importance. But the publishers and the 
public have another way of looking at 
the matter, and a new book by the author 
of “‘ The Eternal City” will of a certainty 
stir many hearts toa pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, and put some money into circulation 
amongst the booksellers. Let the critics 
then go to the dickens. 

Hall Caine’s deep personal interest in 
the social questions of the day, in reli- 
gious controversy, in human suffering, 
must needs bring him before the public. 
He has often something to say and he 
says it well. He had something to say, 
too, when he was a builder's draftsman, 
and said it with the enthusiasm which 
has followed him through life. Had he 
remained a builder’s draftsman he would 
still have retained the deep regard for 
human suffering that now characterises 
him, but in working for the amelioration 
of the lot of the majority of mankind he 
could scarcely be accused of wishing to 
exaggerate his own abilities in the office 
he fulfilled. As little reason is there to- 
day to accuse him of vanity when instead 
of being a draftsman he is a successful 
novelist and playwright. 
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By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 


HE town of Lincolnsville, Pa., 

T was en féte, and Elihu Mor- 

gan, its richest citizen and one 

of the greatest millionaires the United 

States had ever cherished to its bosom, 

was seated in his study before a mass 
of papers. 

There was a distinct connection be- 
tween these two occurrences, for it 
was through Elihu that Lincolnsville 
was turning itself inside out to-day. 

Let us give some facts about Elihu 
Morgan, the man about whom more 
facts had been told and invented than 
about any man, save perhaps his great 
compatriot, the ineffable Rockefeller. 

As to Lincolnsville, its name was 
Lincolnsville, and it was in Pennsyl- 
vania. That explains that. 

Elihu was a hard, dried-up man of 
fifty-five or so, whose life had been 
given to piling up money, and more 
money, money and more money, until 
he had at last become an object of the 
wildest interest to the whole civilised 
world, and a burden to himself. 

Then, like a cistern when it at last 
becomes too full, Elihu had begun to 
run over, and, encouraged by public 
opinion and many sermons, he had 
started to give his vast wealth away. 


But at this game he had not been a 
success. 

True, the whole world had yelled 
advice at him. But Elihu Morgan had, 
up to the present, succeeded by doing 
things that the world did not advise, 
or even think of ! He liked to do and 
plan things for himself. And in this 
case his doing and planning had 
proved a failure. 

His money, his enormous, incredible 
money, had swollen, had gone on 
swelling, far faster than it was in his 
power to give it away, and his gifts— 
hospitals, libraries, North Pole expe- 
ditions, observatories, and homes for 
decayed scientists—had not always 
brought approval, had not always even 
been accepted, and the world had risen 
up in its wrath and cursed him that he 
had not given more and better. 

Not that this in the least disturbed 
Elihu Morgan. He had always been 
cursed, reviled, hated by the world. 
His terrific, unheard-of, shocking 
wealth had been built up, share by 
share, estate by estate, dollar by dollar, 
on the curses of men, and the tears of 
women and children, and all these 
curses and these tears had left him 
quite cold. 
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“I don't loan money. 


What worried him was that for once 
he seemed to have undertaken some- 
thing that he could not complete— 
bitten off more than he could chew, 
as they would say in Lincolnsville, Pa. 

‘Then an English Bishop came one 
day to Lincolnsville, and with him 
came light for Elihu. 

The Bishop preached a sermon, and 
Elihu, as the corner-stone, and some 
of the bricks, of Lincolnsville, listened. 

And the sight of this incredible, this 
unbelievable millionaire aroused the 
Bishop to a height of lyrical ecstasy, 
and he produced from a singularly 
imaginative but able brain, for this 
extraordinary being’s benefit and soul- 
saving, a scheme of such golden 
felicity, yet of such wonderful sim- 
plicity, for getting rid of his burden— 
hump, I think he called it—of wealth, 
that not only Lincolnsville, and the 
Bishop himself, but even Elihu, were 


instantly converted 
to his ideas. 

And the scheme 
was to benefit Lin- 
colnsville, make it a 
little heaven on earth, 
in fact. 

And, undoubtedly, 
if Elihu did as the 
good Bishop had told 
him—such had been 
the worthy prelate’s 
enthusiasm—it would 
do so. 

And Elihu had 
done as the Bishop 
had told him. And 
that very morning, 
after turning all that 
he possessed in the 
world into gold, nego- 
tiable securities and 
bills, he had handed 
it all over to the 
Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Lincolnsville 
arriving in a deputa- 
tion, to be used 
as the Bishop had 
in his sermon 
directed. 

The Bishop had gone on his way, 
rejoicing, back to England ; and now 
Elihu sat at his desk which was no 
longer his desk, in his office which was 
no longer his office, in his house which 
was no longer his house, bereft of the 
hump he had struggled so hard to 
build up, and which he had fought so 
hard to give away. 

Did I say Elihu was bereft of his 
hump? Not entirely. It had been 
the Bishop’s plan that he should be ; 
that, a penniless man, he _ should 
shoulder his staff and fare forth into 
the world, freed from his burden and 
making his way in sandals towards a 
better life, leaving behind him the en- 
during monument of a Paradisical 
Lincolnsville. 

But, alas ! we all fall short of abso- 
lute perfection, and Elihu had fallen 
short—by twenty thousand dollars. 

On his desk which was no longer 
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his, under his papers which as a last 
task he was about to destroy, rested 
that snug little sum which was 
destined, like peas in his boots (san- 
dals), to remind Elihu, on his road to 
better things, that not he, not even he, 
was perfect. 

And it was also—we have all some- 
thing to blush for, and ‘Elihu blushed 
as he thought of the admiring Mayor 
and deputation—it was also going to 
bring him in a thousand dollars a year 
for the future. 

Not much after two or three 
millions. Not enough peas to ruin his 
pride and pleasure in his sacrifice, 
surely? No—but—— ! 

Suddenly a knock came at the door, 
and he looked up, after first ‘giving a 


glance at the papers which he noticed’ 


still hid the twenty thousand dollars. 

A young man entered the room 
rather nervously, though he was a fine, 
manly-looking young fellow. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan,” 
he said, “I could not see anyone 
about, so I ven- 
tured to make my 
way in.” 

It was one of 
Elihu’s clerks. One 
of ten thousand, it 
is true, but Elihu 
knew them all. 

“ Well!” he said, 

“what. do 
want ?” 

** You very kindly 
gave me leave last 
last week, Mr. 
Morgan, to go down 
to Philadelphia to 
see my wife, who 
is—is very seriously 
ill.” 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Morgan, | 
have ventured — I 
have dared to come 
and ask you a 
favour, the greatest, 
in my position, a 
man could ask. My 
wife is—is very 


you 


é 


ill indeed. She will die, the doctor 
says, unless she has an operation, 
which will cost more, far more, than I _ 
have in the world.” 

“You should save your money. You 
young men nowadays think of nothing 
but spending. When I was your age 
I lived on half a dollar a day and 
saved the rest.” 

“I know, sir, you are quite right 
I have done my best, though ; but food 
and lodgings are dear, and my wife is 
delicate. But see here, Mr. Morgan, 
sir, I'm a ‘worker. You know me! If 
you'll loan me the money for that 
operation, I'll work like man never 
worked before to pay you _ back, 
and——” 

‘““T never loan money.” 

“I know your rules, sir. 
this case—Oh! Mr. 
knew——” 

Elihu frowned, and then banged his 
hand down on the bell which stood on 
his table. No one replied, and then 
he remembered. 


But in 
Morgan, if you 


Fe flung bundle after bundle into the fire. 
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“See here, young man,” he said, 
“I’m going to do you a kindness.” 

“ Oh, sir!” 

“I’m not going to ruin your life by 
helping you to get into debt. © Debt is 
a disgrace, a degradation to a man. 
Debt is the curse of all you young men 
of the present day. It’s more than 
that, it is a crime. The moment you 
buy something you can’t pay for you 
are a thief. And the moment you 
borrow money that you haven't got in 
your bank, or in stock to pay back at 
call, you are a highway robber, and 
you are making the lender as bad as 
yourself. As I said, I don’t loan 
money. Good morning.” 

The young man’s face reddened, 
and his eyes flashed. He appeared 
about to make an angry retort, but 
with an effort he controlled himself, 
and, turning, he left the room. 

Elihu turned to his papers. There 
was a big fire still burning in the 
grate, and he started tearing the 


papers up into strips and throwing 


them into the fire. In half an hour all 
his old friends and the principal in- 
habitants of the town were coming to 
send him off on his journey, a journey 
already heralded by every newspaper 
of the world ; the scripless, sandalled 
journey, in search of peace and happi- 
ness, of Lincolnsville’s millionaire. 

It had been fine, that morning’s 
deputation, he thought, as he hurled a 
bundle of letters into the fire; it had 
been magnificent, it had been soul- 
satisfying. He had been used to envy, 
to adulation ; never to admiration, wor- 
ship, such as that. He had been uséd 
to curses ; never to blessings such as 
those. 

And the thought that wherever he 
went the same admiration, the same 
worship would greet him, roused him 
to enthusiasm. And, as he flung 
bundle after bundle of letters and 
papers, tokens of the labour that had 
gone to the making of his vanished 
millions (for they were all business 
documents, there were no sentimental 
trifles) into the fire, his spirits rose, 
and rose, till at length he reached 


almost as fine a height of lyrical 
frenzy as had his friend the Bishop in 
his wonderful sermon. 

Yes, the world would worship him, 
he thought — flinging bundle after 
bundle on the now blazing fire—and 
would admire. Parents would hold 
him up to their children as_ their 
model, and children would clap their 
hands and love him as he passed by 
them with his staff and his sandals— 
and. the interest on his twenty thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket. (Another 
bundle.) And Lincolnsville, the new 
Lincolnsville, the new Paradise, the 
Paradise of his making (the papers 
were getting rapidly less) would 
rise golden and beautiful from the 
ashes of his freely-given millions | 
Here he hurled the remainder of the 
papers in one mass into the fire, and, 
rising, strode to the window, his eyes 
sparkling and his cheeks flushed. Yes, 
there in front of him was Lincolnsville 
as it was, even now half of his own 
making. And there before him in his 
mind’s eye was the Lincolnsville of 
the future, entirely his, the Paradise. 

Overwhelmed at the magnificence of 
his thoughts he returned to the table, 
and, for a moment, buried his head 
in his hands. 

“ Yes,” he said at length, looking 
up again, “ this is the day of my life, 
I reckon. But they will be here soon. 
I must pouch those twenty thousand.” 
He gave a wild screech. ‘“ Oh! hell 
and ten thousand devils |” he shrieked, 
“IT have burnt my twenty thousand 
dollars !"’ 


* * * 


Half-an-hour afterwards a_ knock 
again came at the door, and a man 
looked in, beamed on Elihu, and, 
entering, took a seat. It was, prob- 
ably, the second wealthiest man in 
Lincolnsville, Ezra Carnogle. 

“I’m a bit early,” he said cheer- 
fully, “ but they’re coming. Oh! yes, 
they’re coming, Elihu. This is a great 
day for all friends of yours, and a 
great day, a glorious day for you. 
But, say, the joy, the gladness of it all 
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has been a bit too much for you, ain’t 
it? You're looking a trifle chewed 
up.” 

Elihu turned a dull, glazed eye to- 
wards him. Then his face suddenly 
brightened and grew determined. 

“ Say, Ezra,” he said, “ I'm going 
to tell you something not another soul 
knows, not another soul will ever 
know. I have your word on that?” 

“Well, shake. If you can’t trust 
me—— |!” 

“I know, I know. See here, I gave 
every cent I had in the world to-day 
to this town of Lincolnsville, and here 
I was, penniless, without a cent, not a 
stick or a stone, not a table or a 
chair, not a rag but those on my back, 
left me!” 

“T reckon. Not an oat!” 

“ Well, I didn’t give it all. I’m an 
old man, Ezra, and I was weak. I’ve 
worked hard in my time, and my 
health isn’t all it ought to be. I 
didn't feel equal to—I couldn’t face 
the world at my age—ill as I am; 
quite penniless, and I—I kept back 
a small sum.” 

“ How much?” 

“Oh! nothing. Twenty—I should 
say ten thousand dollars.” 

‘““Um—not a bad sum, mind you.” 

“Well, I was burning my papers 
and rubbish just now, and I burnt my 
twen—my ten thousand.” 

“Burnt them? You did_ right, 
Elihu, you did nobly. And you won't 
regret it. You must be feeling the 
benefit of that burn now. Shake, 
Elihu. It was fine of you.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ezra. It was a 
mistake. I didn’t mean to burn them. 
Why, man, do you realise that I am 
penniless, absolutely penniless?” and 
Elihu’s voice rose to a shriek. 

“Well, that’s so, but just think of 


the—but here they come to see you 
off.” 

Elihu rose and darted to the 
window. There was still time. They 
had to come up the drive. 

He darted to Ezra, and caught him 
by the sleeve. “Ezra,” he said, 
quickly and eagerly, “loan me ten 
thousand.” 

Ezra Carnogle’s thin lips snapped 
like a safe closing on the Cullinan 
diamond. “ Security,” he said. 

Elihu flushed. ‘“ You don’t doubt 
me?” he asked, looking pained. 
“Have I ever failed to meet a call?” 

“How are you going to meet this 
one?” 

““I—I—I can make money.” 

“At your age, without a cent! and 
with not enough sense left to keep you 
from burning all you've got in the 
world ‘by mistake’? Elihu, I'll give 
you a bit of advice. You've started 
on this razzle-dazzle of yours. Play 
it for all it’s worth and get a martyr’s 
crown. It’s a cinch, that is. The 
other’s a failure. You couldn't 
borrow enough chickweed to feed a 
sparrow on in Lincolnsville to-day.” 

“You won't do it?” 

“TI reckon not.” 

* * * 

There was a moment’s pause in the 
business of the deputation, while 
Elihu, after a despairing glance round, 
disappeared privately into another 
room with the parson of Lincolnsville, 
to return again speedily with an eye 
more despairing than before ; and then 
the procession, bearing banners and 
waving flags, formed up on each side 
of the drive, casting down flowers on 
the path, and Elihu Morgan, snarling 
low, like a cat that is forced to walk 
on hot bricks, passed between them, 
and out into the world. 


NZ _. 





ND Samson took hold of the two 
middle pillars upon which the 
house stood, and on which it 


‘A 


was borne up, of the one with his right 
hand, and of the other with his left. 


And Samson said, Let me die with 
the Philistines. And he bowed him- 
self with all his might ; and the house 
fell upon the lords, and upon 4ll the 
people that were therein. So the dead 
which he slew at his death were more 
than they which he slew in his life.” 

That is Henri Bernstein’s text for 
‘““ Samson.” The primitive brute power 
in man, exemplified in all mytholo- 
gies in some one possessing super- 
human physical strength, survives in 
the twentieth century in the self-made 
plutocrat who worships no God but 
wealth, and rears or destroys the house 
of fortune, as ‘he is driven by the brute 
passion of the moment, taking account 
of nothing but the untamed desire 
that possesses him. So far as the 
English adaptation of Bernstein's play, 
as produced at the Garrick, departs 
from the original, just so far does 
Jacques Brachard depart from entire 
consistency—just so far is he less a 
Samson and more a product of the 
complex social forces of modern times. 
Mr. Bourchier’s Brachard may be 
more endurable for that reason. Sheer 
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violence of passion offends the delicate 
texture of our modern nerves, but still 
there is a difficulty in reconciling the 
Samson of the second and third acts of 
the play at the Garrick with the 
Samson of the fourth act, unless we 
interpolate modern influences on char- 
acter as the equivalent of the shorn 
locks of his prototype. 

The author of “ The Thief "’ has the 
faculty of going straight to the heart 
of his theme and laying it so bare that 
we see it pulsating with the full tide 
of rich red blood. It is interesting, 
fascinating to any one not too squeam- 
ish or bred in a sickly and perfumed 
atmosphere of artificiality. Jacques 
Brachard has the primitive emotions 
unadulterated by anything in the least 
approaching to sentimentality or re- 
finement. He loves power ; he loves a 
woman as a lion loves his mate; he 
loves revenge for wrong ; he cares for 
nothing else under heaven. It will 
be perceived that he is nothing but a 
big brute—the mere animal, for he is 
ruled by instinct as all lower animals 
are ruled. A woman of fashion has 
married him because of his wealth and 
nothing more. She detests him, but 
she is not a libertine, though an ab- 
stract sentiment of loyalty is not a 
very sure safeguard. Temptation 
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comes to her and she yields so far as 
to place herself in a compromising 
position, from which, however, she 
escapes without actual stain. Her 
husband, put on his guard, discovers 
the slip. By a course absolutely dia- 
bolic in its brutal directness he dis- 
covers the whole truth. Her tempter 
is a noted roué, a famous duellist, 
whose fortune Brachard has made. 
As soon as this master gambler knows 
the whole truth concerning his wife 
and Le Govain he goes with the same 
brutal directness to his revenge—to 
the kind of revenge that will hurt 
Le Govain most, financial ruin. This 
is to be no kid glove business—no 
fancy play of rapier. Brachard will 
choose the weapons, with the game in 
his own hands, and will watch his 
enemy at every stage of his downfall 
—watch the red blood of his fortune 
ooze drop by drop. He gives his 
brokers their ‘instructions. They are 
to sell copper stocks—all of Le 
Govain's fortune is in copper stocks— 
down to a figure that will leave Le 
Govain pehniless, and he invites Le 
Govain to his room and locks the doors 
to keep him there while the game 
goes on at the Bourse. What matter 
if it takes half of Brachard’s fortune— 
he will ruin Le Govain. In that scene 
one is back in an age when only brute 
force existed, pitiless brute force. The 
strong man has the weaker by the 
throat and strangles him by inches 
and gloats over every convulsive 
gasp. In the midst of it comes 
news from the Bourse that some one 
is supporting the market, and that it 
will take every sou of Brachard’s 
enormous fortune to “bear” the 
market down to the price he has set. 
Then let it go! And presently fhe 
hoarse cries of the newsboys pene- 
trate the chamber where this more 
than mortal duel is being waged— 
“Panic on the Bourse! Panic on the 
Bourse!" And thus Samson “ bowed 
himself with all his might; . . . So 
the dead which he ‘slew at his death 
were more than they which he slew in 
his life.” In the last act we have 


Brachard quite unmoved by his ruin ; 
the game was worth the price. His 
wife’s worldly family repudiate him, 
but the wife——? Here is the one 
weak moment of the play. She, this 
butterfly of fashion, elects to stand 
by the ruined man, and he turns sen- 
timentalist. It is affecting, but it is 
not “according to Hoyle.” 


A good deal of very amusing 
comedy and a little of quite unex- 
pected melodrama form Mr. Wilfred 
T. Coleby’s “ The Truants,’’ which 
Miss Lena Ashwell produced at the 
Kingsway in February with every 
prospect of success. It is a more 
finished piece of work than “ The 
Swayboat "’ by the same author, more 
assured, with a more original theme, 
crisper characterisation and greater 
brilliancy of dialogue. Consider the 
contrasts in the characters out of whom 
he weaves his story, and we shall see 
how, in capable hands, their mutual 
conflict could not be other than enter- 
taining. There are four that domi- 
nate the play. Dick Chetwood is the 
conventional country gentleman, but 
with views on sanitary dwellings which 
show him to be no fossil. He has a 
brother, Bill Chetwood, who for most 
of his life has been “ roughing it” in 
South America till he has become a 
law to himself, and cares as little for 
civilised proprieties as he does for 
uncivilised foes, the natural man with- 
out veneers, without sham and without 
fear. Freda Saville has _ passed 
through a period of rather broad views 
on woman’s duty to emancipate her- 
self from the bondage of social pre- 
scriptions, but she has fallen in love 
with Dick Chetwood (and he with 
her) and now looks back on her revolt 
with a good deal of dismay. “There 
Was this excuse for her that she had, 
when little more than a child, been 
beguiled into a marriage with a man 
who had a wife living, and one result 
of this outrage was to distort a sensi- 
tive nature. But, though she has now 
become quite orthodox, her advocacy 
of a lax code had found at least one 
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disciple, Pamela Grey, too young to 
know any better ; and Pamela and Bill 
are in love with each other. Bill 
finds that Pamela has absorbed so 
much of Freda’s iconoclasm that mar- 
riage is a ‘superfluous entanglement, 
and persuades her to dispense with 
all such ceremony. Freda interposes, 
only to have her own past doctrines 
thrown back in her face to her dis- 
comfiture. There is only one way 
for her to save Pamela, and that the 
heroic, not to say melodramatic. In 
Pamela’s bedroom she confronts Bill 
Chetwood, pulls a revolver on him, 
and gives him five seconds to aban- 
don his scheme of making Pamela 
his mistress or she will shoot him, 
But Bill has not faced all sorts of 
perils for so many years without being 
more than a, match for Freda. “He 
disarms her at the cost of an injured 
arm, but gives in to the girl’s pluck. 
There is the secondary theme of 
Freda's past matrimonial blunder, but 
it is not necessary to the story, and 
distracts rather than helps, which is, 
of course, a dramatic mistake. Miss 


Ashwell’s part, Freda Saville, makes 
much less demand upon her than the 
emotional characters for which she is 


so admirably fitted. The strongest 
impersonation is Mr. Dennis Eadie’s 
Bill Chetwood, an extremely clear-cut 
and satisfying performance. His in- 
terpretation is full of masculine viri- 
lity, uncompromising, vivid, and real, 
truly a masterly performance. 


At last we have genuine drama 
in that class of stage production for 
which we have no more satisfactory 
and definite a term than “ Musical 
Play” or “A Play with Music.” In 
“ The Dashing Little Duke,” produced 
at the Hicks Theatre, arranged by Mr. 
Seymour Hicks from a French play of 
the *90’s, the pendulum seems to have 
swung far in the direction of legitimate 
work, and the fact may mark the final 
extinction of that hybrid monster that 
has for so many years brought much 
contempt on the dramatic taste of this 
metropolis. The play has form and 


substance, an interesting plot round 
which all the action turns, to which— 
wonderful to say !—all the lyrical 
numbers relate ; a plot, moreover, that 
persists to the end, and which, if not 
a great plot, is novel and dexterously 
handled. The “ dashing little duke” 
is the Duc de Richelieu, nephew of 
the great Cardinal, a youth of some 
seventeen summers, who is still in 
tutelage, even on this, the day of his 
marriage, whereon the play opens. 
The poor little duke imagines that his 
marriage is to emancipate him, but no, 
for the bride’s mother has insisted 
upon a clause in the marriage contract 
that the bridegroom shall remain for 
another year under strict control, 
during which bride and groom are not 
to meet. (When his’ immaturity 
realises this insulting condition he is 
furious, and resolves at all costs to be 
his own master and to possess his 
bride. ‘Clearly so high-spirited a 
young gentleman is not to be easily 
baulked, but as he has the whole 
Court against him he will have need of 
all his courage. Spurred, it may be, 
by the gay freedom of the time of 
Louis Treize, the little duke conceives 
that the most obvious way of estab- 
lishing his right to the honours of 
manhood is to commence a round of 
amorous flirtations with the ladies of 
the Court, and has the hardihood to 
begin with an attempt to com- 
promise her royal highness’ the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, whose apart- 
ments he penetrates at night, with 
results disastrous to himself. The 
whole Court is roused by the alarm, 
and to punish and disgrace him the 
Duchesse presents him, not with the 
captaincy of dragoons he expected, 
but with a box of sweets, as if he were 
still a child. A further result is that 
he is placed under arrest in his own 
apartments, and in the care of his 
tutor, who is too fond and proud of his 
pupil to be a very strict gaoler. Here, 
then, the plot goes forward in lively 
fashion until the little duke becomes 
involved in a duel with a famous 
swordsman, the Chevalier de Matig- 
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non, who has been making desperate 
love to the duke’s wife, while she on 
her part becomes furiously jealous 
over the reports of her husband’s gal- 
lantries with various ladies of the 
Court. In the last act the irrepres- 
sible duke comes unscathed from his 
duel, and, having thus fairly launched 
himself on the tide of manly adven- 
ture, gets his bride and his captaincy 
of dragoons. Such is an outline of 
the story told, and the action is inter- 
spersed, very agreeably illuminated, 
instead of hindered, by musical num- 
bers of unusual merit and charm. 
Mr. Frank E. Tours is the composer, 
and he has not aimed at producing 
merely a succession of catching airs 
to vapid lyrics. His music is refined 
without sacrifice of melodious effect, 
and I recall nothing in musical 
comedy more effective than the 
“ Fencing Letter’? duet and chorus 
and the song “ Nobody Cares for Me.” 
But, after all, the real surprise of this 
production is the acting of Miss Ella- 
line Terriss in the part of the little 
duke. She proves herself possessed 
of quite unexpected dramatic. capabili- 
ties. She is the life and soul of the 
play, and is equally mistress of pathos 
and the gayest of humour, of true 
sentiment and of reckless enthusiasm. 
She plays on all the strings of a 
nature youthful, impulsive, proud and 
defiant of consequences. It is a 
decided personal triumph for her. 
Supporting her, the cast is very strong, 
including Mr. Courtice Pounds and 
Mr. C. Hayden Coffin. 


Mr. Hichens leaves us in no little 
doubt as to which is “ The Real 
Woman" in Lady Arden in his play 
produced at the Criterion Theatre at 
the end of February. Is Lady Arden 
a mere superficial society goddess, 
craving the worship of all men, heart- 
less herself and unsympathetic? Is her 
suddenly-resolved visit to the cripple’s 
bedside in Poplar only in response to 
a craving for a hew sensation, or, 
perhaps, a phase of her coquetry? 
Does the tragedy that meets her there 


more than ruffle the surface of her 
feminine sensibilities, or does it stir 
the deep waters into permanent revolt 
from placid indolence and stagnation? 
We cannot tell—even at the last we 
cannot tell. Her midnight adventure 
in the slums of the East, its terrible 
pathos, its awful contrasts to her own 
luxury-guarded life, the revelation of 
men in new and undreamt-of depths 
of character—all these influences tell 
upon her, show her her own worth- 
lessness, make her ashamed; but do 
they go deep enough to make her 
artificial, rose-water existence unen- 
durable? Throughout the whole of 
the first act the author gives no hint 
that the character has depth. On the 
contrary, he makes her do an act of 
which any woman not essentially a 
coquette would be incapable. She is 
giving a Supper party, and conversa- 
tion turns on the self-denying work 
of one Hugh Graham, who belongs 
to their social sphere by birth, but 
chooses to give himself and his money 
to slum work in the East. One of 
the supper-guests is Mark Vernon, a 
warm friend of Graham; another is 
Carruthers, a cynical and decadent 
man of the world. Carruthers sneers 
at Graham, Vernon defends him. 
Carruthers offers to bet that Lady 
Arden could wean the celibate saint 
from his slumming by making him fall 
in love with her. Vernon would avoid 
so sinister a wager, but Lady Arden 
asks him to accept it. He is in love 
with Lady Arden, and he does as she 
asks, That is to say, Lady Arden, 
instead of resenting so callous a pro- 
posal as an insult, fosters it. Is it 
possible, one asks, that any woman 
possessing depth of sensibility would 
do such a thing ? Doubtless Mr. 
Hichens wishes to make the con- 
trast between his society woman and 
his “ real" woman as great as pos- 
sible, but he only succeeds in making 
his society woman the “ real " woman. 
He deprives us of all ground for con- 
ceding those ambushed traits of cha- 
racter with which his imagination en- 
dows his heroine. And then in the 
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second act, in the Poplar lodging- 
house, Lady Arden’s perplexities over 
the culinary details are amusing ; but 
are they quite in the picture as Mr. 
Hichens would have us see it? I 
think not. And though the lesson 
cuts deep enough to remove some of 
the flippancy of character that was 
deadening her sense of real worth, 
we have little real warrant for sus- 
pecting any radical conversion. Lady 
Arden remains, apparently, a very 
worldly woman who has found her 
heart. Perhaps that is all Mr. Hichens 
means. If so, the character is con- 
sistent. My complaint is, that he 
leaves us in doubt. All this is no 
reflection on Miss Evelyn Millard’s 
interpretation. She cannot read into 
the character what is not there. She 
is the graceful, charming hostess in 
the first act, an agreeably flippant and 
most accomplished coquette. The 
tragic pathos of the second act stirs 
her to womanly pity and tenderness, 
but she is still the coquette. When in 
the third act she is shamed into con- 
fessing her shame, she plays the emo- 
tional scenes with a strength and 
verity of feeling that demonstrate the 
versatility of her art. The play is 
very strongly cast, including Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth, Mr. Herbert War- 
ing, Mr. Henry Ainley, Miss Annie 
Hughes and Miss Kate Cutler, and is 
engrossing, spite of the author’s inde- 
terminate drawing of Lady Arden. 


No London theatre offers a more in- 
teresting experience at the moment of 
writing these notes than the Hay- 
market in the revival of ‘“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” For a play to hold the 
stage for upwards of one hundred and 
thirty years it must possess qualities 
that appeal to human nature, broadly 
and irrespective of all the transient 
phases of thought and habit which 
mark distinct epochs in national life. 
And yet if a play on this theme were 
written to-day, how unlike Gold- 
smith’s comedy it must needs be! 
Transferred to our own time, both its 
characters and story would be too 


wildly unreal to escape the charge of 
farcical exaggeration ; in Goldsmith’s 
day they passed as legitimate comedy. 
The ridiculously shy Marlow, the 
rough bumpkin Squire Tony, the ill- 
appointed country residence of Squire 
Hardcastle with its scratch retinue of 
domestic servants—none of these 
would have appeared absurdly im- 
probable conditions to the audiences 
that flocked to Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1773. But we have only to sub- 
stitute the railway for the travelling 
chaise, plain tweeds for the pictur- 
esque male attire of the eighteenth 
century, the refinements of modern 
country life for the happy-go-lucky 
habits of our ancestors, and a similar 
tale of maladroitness becomes either 
a broadly amusing travesty or a 
tedious unreality, according to author 
and interpreters. We of to-day can 
allow for the differences of man- 
ners and environment, and without 
much effort of the imagination realise 
the essential possibilities of the plot, 
and with that the comedy takes the 
hue of life. Miss Ethel Irving’s in- 
terpretation of Miss Hardcastle affords 
an excellent illustration of my mean- 
ing. Her histrionic method is essen- 
tially modern. It is subtle, elusive, 
but as a whole completely illuminat- 
ing. Now in the real Miss Hardcastle 
is no twentieth century subtlety. She 
is something of a ‘hoyden ; a healthy, 
country - bred, artless, high-spirited 
girl. Miss Irving could not be a 
hoyden. I cannot imagine her gig- 
gling behind young Marlow’s back, 
like an impulsive school-girl. She is 
the Miss Hardcastle of a modern 
adaptation in a Bond Street gown and 
hat, not the Miss Hardcastle of Gold- 
smith’s*comedy. She does not belong 
to the same age as young Marlow and 
Tony Lumpkin, or the post chaise and 
Diggory’s innocent impertinences. On 
the other hand, I doubt if a better 
Tony than Mr. George Giddens gives 
us ever trod the stage. He is wholly, 
within the picture, in perfect sympathy 
with the ruder, less sophisticated 
social conditions pictured in the 
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comedy, but he keeps within bounds ; 
he does not out-Herod Herod. I 
have seen Tonies that were mere bel- 
lowing clodhoppers, common rustics 
turned bumptious by strong ale, who 
would not be tolerated in decent 
society. Tony is not a boor, if he 
is not a dandy, but just a big-hearted, 
rollicking, uneducated product of 
country life. Mr. Giddens’ interpreta- 
tion is in every way admirable. 


Amidst the quite unusual flood of 
revivals we have had this season, came 
“The Dancing Girl’ at His Majesty’s, 
following the withdrawal—till the next 
Christmas holidays it is stated—of 
the fairy play, ‘Pinkie and the 
Fairies.” A good deal of heralding 
preceded “ The Dancing Girl ”—hints 
of a new fourth act, interviews with 
the author, Henry Arthur Jones 


(who declined to be “ drawn”) and 
other preliminary excitations, to which 
the daily Press is accustoming us im 
these superlatively advertising days. 


To tell the truth, the revival wag 
disappointing. These eighteen or 
nineteen years have altered our point 
of view ; the new fourth act is no less 
an anti-climax than the old—its value 
to the play as a whole is not changed 
in the least and, not to mince the 
matter, it is a very wet blanket indeed. 
Also, the theme of the play—a cynical 
duke who brings out an unknown, 
humbly-born girl as a public dancer, 
makes her his mistress, goes to the 
dogs generally, conceives a final dis- 
gust of life, is saved by the influence 
of another and better ingénue — is 
rather stale now; it does not excite 
us; we are hardened. In 1891 we 
were only hardening. ‘Still, there is 
power in the ending of that ‘third act 
to touch us, because we are such senti- 
mentalists. The converted rake is a 
much more attractive personage than 
a born saint; the “brand plucked 
from the burning" is more precious 
than a whole forest of sturdy oaks. 
And it must be admitted also that 
the personality of Miss Marie Lohr, 
who plays the little crippled Sybil 


Crake, has a great deal to do with 
the thrilling effect of that wordless 
scene. There the play should end— 
the rest is bathos. The nearer the 
author takes us to a possible mar- 
riage between this worn-out roué and 
Sybil, the more we revolt. But at 
least the play should be seen for the 
acting —for Mr. Louis Calvert's 
David Ives, “Miss Alice Crawford's 
Drusilla, Mr. Vane-Tempest’s Regi- 
nald Slingsby and, as we have said, 
for Miss Lohr's Sybil Crake. Mr. 
Tree’s impersonation of the Duke of 
Guisebury is highly finished, apt, and 
in many respects striking as a psycho- 
logical study, but a coldly intellectual 
study. 

Further revivals have to be chroni- 
cled at the Lyric. Early in Feb- 
ruary Mr. Waller produced “ The 
Chief of Staff,” a new play by Mr. 
Ronald Macdonald, a melodrama with 
a setting in an unnamed South Ameri- 
can republic. It is a vast deal to the 
credit of Mr. Waller that he was able 
to impart so great a semblance of 
reality to the leading part in a play 
so artificial and so full of unconvinc- 
ing situations, but it is unnecessary 
to say more, for the piece had but a 
short run and is not likely to be seen 
again unless radically recast. It was 
followed by a fortnight of Mons. 
Beaucaire, ever welcome, and then by 
Mr. Henry Hamilton’s adaptation of 
“The Three Musketeers,” very prince 
of melodramas. And in the dashing, 
impulsive, ardent soldier and lover, 
D’Artagnan, Mr. Waller is at home 
if ever he is. It is unnecessary to 
say anything of the play, only of the 
quality of its representation, and that 
is magnificent. Though there are five 
acts and twelve scenes there is not 
a tedious wait, and one welcomes what 
there is of rest to recover from the 
torrent of exciting incident and to let 
the mind have repose. It was a genu- 
ine triumph to condense so great a 
novel of action into three hours’ “ traf- 
fic of the stage" and preserve all the 
main features of the plot, without in 
any wise confusing any feature of the 
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intrigue, though it takes so many 
shapes. As clear-cut a drama as one 
should care to see, plot and counter- 
plot always at white heat, valour ever 
triumphant in the very nick of time, 
and foul machinations rising lustily 
from each defeat only to repeat the tale 
of discomfiture. From the moment of 
the reckless Gascon’s entrance he 
dominates the action; and how well 
he does it, all who know Mr. Waller’s 
methods will be eager to see for them- 
selves. His support is of the very 
best. In Miss Evelyn D’Alroy’s hands 
Anne of Austria exacts our “fullest 
sympathy for her unhappy fortune 
without sacrifice of royal dignity ; she 
is always the queen, even when most 
the woman. We have a charming 
Gabrielle in Miss Madge Titheradge, 
a beautiful and plausible “ Miladi” 
in Miss Auriol Lee. And what a 
fearless, swaggering, boasting, lovable 
hero is Mr. Herbert Jarman’s Porthos, 
what a sinister villain of the piece is 
Mr. A. E. George’s Cardinal, and 


AN 


what a handsome debonnaire lover is 
Mr. Vincent Clive’s Buckingham! In 
short, I do not see what more could 
be done, in cast, mise-en-scéne or in 
the elaboration of stage “ business ” 
to ensure a more artistic performance. 

“The Belle of Brittany” has not 
exhausted its popularity but is, I 
understand, to be withdrawn before 
these notes appear. It is a charming 
example of its kind, with much 
more substance in its plot than 
most musical farces, with abundance 
of gay and_ sparkling movement, 
and fair moderation on the part of 
its comic characters, though gagging 
is not to be suppressed when that 
irrepressible comedian, Mr. George 
Graves, gets his opportunities. Mr. 
Howard Talbot’s music is always 
bright and tuneful, and much of the 
success of the play is due to the cap- 
tivating songs that occur in generous 
measure throughout the piece, many 
of which have long been popular 
airs. 


INVITATION. 


Py A. J. WEBB. 


OME, while the Spring sun shines, 
Through the fields and winding lanes, 
Where the sky-lark trills 
To the tune of the rills, 
Where the woodland re-echoes the strains. 
Come where the ivy entwines 
With the trunks of the wild forest trees ; 
Where the briar-bush grows, 
And the wind-flower blows ;— 
Where there’s life in the breath of the breeze. 


Come through the hedge-lined ways, 
Where the spathe of the cuckoo-pint dwells ; 
Where the fern fronds fold, 
And the broom burns gold, 
Where an unsung Spring song swells. 
Come by the fragrant sprays 
That besprinkle the boughs of the sloes ; 
While the flowers add praise 
To the birds’ roundelays ;— 
Jarry not, for the May-time goes. 












Y wife said that if only she could 
get away for two days she be- 
lieved that she could struggle 

along a little better, and might per- 

haps be able to support the life that 
had become a burden to her, but that 
she really could not continue an exist- 
ence of such unflagging toil and 
anxiety without a rest. Only two 
days ! 

I said I couldn't imagine why in the 
world there should be any difficulty 
about it. 


“But the children, Robert. How 
am I to leave them?” 
“My dear girl,” said I, “am I not 


their father? Why can’t I take care 
of them as well as you? And they've 
got Maggie.” 

“ Then there’s 
she objected. 

“Look here, Ada,” said I, “I feel 
insulted. Domestic economy was one 
of my favourite studies.” 

“We've only got Maggie and the 
general,” she answered, “and I do 
most of the cooking.” 

I confess that I was staggered for a 
moment. I had to hide my inward 
tremor under a fine show of indigna- 
tion. 

“Are you aware of the fact that 
your husband is a college man?” I 


the housekeeping,” 


asked. “And you dare to suggest 
that I am no cook! Great heavens, 
Ada, what next? I suppose you 


have forgotten that you took tea in my 
rooms more than once—eh?” 

“It wasn’t always made with boil- 
ing water, anyway,’ grumbled Ada; 
“and there wasn’t a single cup that 
wasn’t cracked.” 

I was too disgusted to retort. Who 
ever dreamed of such a thing in col- 
lege as drinking tea out of brand new 
china? 

“ And we had to use our fingers for 
sugar tongs, and there weren't any 
tea-spoons, and—”’ 
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“ That'll do,” 






I interrupted ; 


“ you 
have proved nothing except that I am 


particularly well fitted to manage 
under difficulties. Now brighten up, 
old girl, and tell me where you want 
to go for your trip.” 

“Ah, no!” she cried; “ just for 
once I want to be perfectly free. I'd 
rather you didn’t even know where 
I am going.” 

“ All right. 


you want?” 


How much money do 


“Oh, Robert! do you think you 
could spare a guinea?” 
“ Two, three, my dear girl. While 


you are about it, have a really good 
time.” I could get out no more, for 
she stopped my mouth with a sort of 
honeymoon embrace that quite em- 
barrassed me. 

I said that she had better take her 
holiday at once, and Ada got into a 
regular state of excitement, jumping 
about and clapping her hands. She 
looked quite young again, and I found 
myself laughing at her and kissing her 
as if we had gone back to the days of 
our courtship. 

Early the next morning she went. 
She had made no special preparations 
for my comfort. I afterwards dis- 
covered that she and her bosom friend 
had concocted this hideous plan to- 
gether. Her bosom friend was a young 
woman of uncertain age, who had 
remained single on principle, and who 
had undertaken a mission (invented by 
herself) to teach married women to 
train their husbands. She had an idea 
that we men get all the best of it, 
and that our wives are slaves. Well, 
I confess, so they are—but I anticipate. 

Ada got up at six o'clock the next 
morning. I did not wake until she 
came to say “Good-bye,” and the 
little goose had been crying. I sup- 


pose she found it hard to tear her- 
self away from the children, when it 
came to the point. 
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“ Take care of them, Robert,’’ she 
whispered, clinging to me. 

“Never fear,” said I; “they will 
be all right.” 

She was gone before anyone else in 
the house had risen, but I found it 
impossible to go to sleep again, so I 
got up. It was half-past seven, and 
when I went downstairs there was not 
so much as the ghost of a servant 
about. The shutters were up, the 
blinds were down, and altogether 
things looked anything but cheerful. 

I took my hat and went for a brisk 
walk. It was delightfully fresh and 
bright, so I went further than I in- 
tended, but I told myself that break- 
fast could be a movable feast for 
once. It was more movable than I 
anticipated, however, for when I re- 
turned, after nine o’clock, I found the 
house still shut up, and the milkman 
growling and knocking upon the door- 
step. I had seen a bowl of milk 
upon the kitchen table before I 
started, so I told him that we didn’t 
want any that morning, and he went 
off grumbling. He said we ought to 
have told him the evening before, as 
he had come two miles with the 
milk. 

“You are quite right,” said I, “ but 
women are scatter-brained. I don’t 
suppose one of them thought of it. 
Good morning.” 

How on earth could I have guessed 
that the children depended mainly on 
the fresh milk for their sustenance 
during the day? I had seen the bowl 
of milk upon the kitchen table, and 
from economical reasons had refused 
to buy more while we had so much 
on hand. As I advanced into the 
hall, full of satisfaction, I met my 
eldest son robed in his nightshirt, with 
a huge jug in his arms. 

“ Hullo, Bob, what does this mean?” 
I asked sternly. 

“Ann sent me down to get the 
milk. She isn’t dressed.” 

“IT have sent the milkman away,” 
said I; “so you go upstairs at once 
and get dressed. And tell Ann and 
Maggie that I am astonished to find 
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them so late, and I must have break- 
fast at once.” 

We had a terrible blow-up when 
the dilatory servants at length ap- 
peared. I was determined to over- 
whelm them with the righteous wrath 
that swelled my bosom; but they 
turned the tables completely when 
they discovered that I had sent the 
milkman away, and I had to shut 
myself into my study to escape, feeling 
completely routed. Ann (the general) 
got the breakfast at last, and imme- 
diately after she started off to walk 
to the farm and get some more milk. 
She was gone pretty nearly two hours. 

During her absence the laundry cart 
called round for the clothes. I told the 
man that we had none for him to-day, 
for I made up my mind on the spot 
that we could send two _ weeks’ 
washing at once next week, and then 
Ada would be there to see to it. I 
felt scarcely equal to counting the 
children’s mysterious garments, and I 
had sent Maggie out with the two 
youngest, as I couldn’t stand the noise 


that they were making, so no one was 
at home but myself and the three elder 


children. I had locked them up in 
the attic for a punishment, because 
they had pulled the cloth off the table 
in a skirmish, and most of the break- 
fast things were lying in a shocking 
mess upon the floor. 

I may as well mention here that 
when it was discovered by the servants 
that I had sent the laundry cart away 
we had an awful rumpus. They main- 
tained that it was impossible to manage 
without the week’s linen, and were so 
very unpleasant that I had to shut 
thém up energetically. I told Ann 
that if she said another word I should 
dismiss her on the spot. She shrieked 
at me that if it wasn’t for the mistress 
she would go without being sent, and 
I was so enraged that I vowed to 
myselt that the next piece of impudence 
should be her last. 

I never knew anything like the 
confusion of the house, nothing was 
straight. The kitchen fire was out. 
It was dinner-time, and the breakfast 
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things had not been removed. As I 
said before, they were most of them 
lying in confusion upon the floor. 

The worry of the day had given me 
an abnormal appetite, and I could not 
help sympathizing with the children, 
who were howling for food. 

By about four o’clock we had some 
sort of dinner ready. As Ann was 
not in the habit of doing much of the 
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pretty well. She did not answer the 
summons. So I ordered Bob to ring 
a good peal, highly indignant to have 
my first summons disregarded—they 
never treated Ada like that. Bob 
obeyed with alacrity, and the row he 
made was almost enough to call the 
fire brigade. Ann flounced in scarlet 
with rage. 

“ That’ll do, Bob,” said I, and then, 


Ann was scarlet with ruge. 


cooking, the fare she set before me 
was anything but appetising, though, 
as it was at least three hours after 
my ordinary dinner hour, I was able 
to swallow a fair amount of the un- 
palatable mess. She called it Irish 
stew. Such a dinner was enough to 
put any man into a bad temper, so it 
was entirely her fault that I dismissed 
her. 

It was this way. I rang the bell 
for cheese and beer, thinking that I 
might forget the beginning if I ended 


turning to the angry maid, “ When 
I ring, Ann, I expect you to answer 
the bell.” 

“One would think,” she snorted, 
**as I had nothink else to do all the 
day but run after the bells.” 

“Now let me have none of your 
impudence,” thundered I. “ How 
dare you venture to answer me? Bring 
in the cheese and beer at once.” 

It would be impossible to chronicle 
the shocking torrent of abuse, defiance, 
and impertinence which the outrageous 
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girl let loose upon me. Before I 
knew what was happening I had dis- 
missed her on the spot, and half an 
hour later we had seen the last of 
Ann. 

I looked out of the window and saw 
her disappear round the corner. One 
of the village boys was helping her to 
carry her box. I felt the exultation 
of one who had returned from the 
battle after doing glorious deeds. But 
my triumph was short-lived. 

Maggie came to me, her eyes swollen 
with weeping. She said.,she couldn't 
and she wouldn’t stay another night 
without Ann ; they had come together 
and they’d go together. I expostu- 
lated in vain. She stuck to her point 
with an obstinacy that at last exas- 
perated me, and I exclaimed: “ Well 
then, go! ‘And see that you don’t 
apply to me for a character, that’s 
all.” 

In another half-hour I saw Maggie 
disappear round the corner, with an- 
other village boy carrying her box. At 
the same moment the baker arrived. 

I darted out to meet him, deter- 
mined to have no more mistakes of 
a like nature with those I had made 
regarding the milkman and laundry, 
and I shouted that we wanted half 
a dozen loaves. He seemed surprised? 
but filled a basket with them, and I 
bore them in with satisfaction. Bob 
was in the hall, and his mouth fell 
open when he saw me pile the loaves 
up on the table. 

“I say, papa, what for have you 
got such a lot?” he asked. 

“To eat, of course,” I retorted. 

“ But——” 

“Look here, Bob,” said I, sternly, 
“which of us knows most about house- 
keeping, you or I?” 

“Well, I should think that bread’ll 
be awful stale before we eat it, any- 
how,” he growled. 

I boxed his ears. 

The baby was kicking up such a 
shindy that one would think a dozen 
pins were sticking in it. My eldest 
daughter, aged five, told me that she 
thought it was hungry. 
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“What does it eat?’ I asked. 

“Milk out of its bottle,” answered 
Nora. 

I filled the bottle to the brim. The 
little idiot would have nothing to say 
to it, and bellowed louder. 

“P’raps you haven’t put any Mellin 
in,” suggested Nora. 

“Mellin? What's that?” I asked. 

Bob recovered from his sulks and 
pointed out a bottle. By following 
the directions I managed to concoct a 
disgusting mess which the baby conde- 
scended to drink. By this time the 
next in seniority was howling. 

““ I think he wants his tea,” prompted 
Nora. Then her lips quivered, and she 
joined the concert. 

After spanking them both, I went 
downstairs to see what I could do, 
followed by Bob, who was invaluable, 
for he happened to know where every- 
thing was kept. He was full of enthu- 
siasm, and loaded the table with 
different sorts of jam and cake. The 


sight of that table was enough to 
sicken the least fastidious of men, 


what with the mess of our last meal 
and the confusion that _ reigned 
supreme. I never knew what real 
misery was until that moment, when 
the children, dirty and untidy to a 
degree, came trooping to sit down to 
the first meal I had provided for them 
unaided but for the help afforded me 
by Bob. 

They ate more jam than I should 
have thought possible, and they very 
nearly finished the first of the loaves I 
had bought. I had-a sort of qualm 
of discomfort when it struck me that 
this was most likely the first time in 
their lives that any of them had tasted 
new bread. Ada never had such a 
thing, and I fancied I remembered 
something about it being unwhole- 
some. 

Tea over, I gathered my little ones 
around me and appealed to them: 
“ Look here,” said I, “ I’m tired, and 
I'm not accustomed to children; you 
must put yourselves to bed to-night. 
If you will be good you may sit up 
just as long as you like, for a treat, 
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only on no account dis- 
turb me. In case any 
of you get on fire, or 
anything of that sort, 
you know you'll find me 
in the study, but I shall 
severely punish anyone 
who does anything of 
the kind. Now go up- 
stairs and see why baby 
is crying, Nora; I put 
him in your charge.” 

I don’t think there 
was a more wretched 
man in England than I 
that evening, as I sat 
down in my study with 
the bawling of the chil- 
dren in my ears, and my 
inner man _ unrefreshed, 
and the worse than night- 
mare upon me. How 
was I to get through the 
night? How should | 
manage to-morrow? 


Why had I been such a 
fool as to allow my wife to 


desert her duties in this 
unpardonable manner ? 
That something fearful 
would-happen before we 
had played out the 
comedy I was certain. 

Don’t ask me how I 
lived through that night. 
I came out of it a mere 
wreck. Not one of the 
children was undressed ; 
not one of them slept 
until furious crying had 
exhausted them, and I 
knew just enough about 
infants to think that my 
three-year-old daughter 
would probably die of 
convulsions before morning. The baby 
did nothing but moan feebly all night, 
and even Bob, who was old enough to 
know better, very nearly cried himself 
into a fit. I applied the ruler to him, 
but without a soothing effect, and even 
Nora could not be whipped into tran- 
quility. Not a wink slept I ; my mind 
was devoured with anxiety. I did not 
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I stood awaiting my doom 


venture to undress ; I dared not leave 
the children. Another hour of it would 
have driven me mad. 

When the blessed morning 
arrived, I was still in the nursery, 
rocking number three, whose pallid 
face and burning hands convinced me 
that he was in a fever. Stifled sobs 
proceeded from Bob’s crib, and the 


light 


E 
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baby was moaning, with a louder out- 
cry now and then that gave evidence 
of such a disgraceful temper that I was 
ashamed to think I could be his father. 
The first thing I did was to run out 
and knock up our nearest neighbours, 
and pray them for the love of heaven 
to come and help me. Mrs. Kilburn 
stuck her head out of the window and 
screeched something. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kilburn!” I _ bel- 
lowed, “come and help me. The 
children are ill ; they’re perhaps going 
to die, and there is no one in the house 
to look after them. Do, for pity’s sake, 
hurry up and come to the rescue.” 

“Where’s Mrs. Handel?” she cried, 
pricking up her ears. 

‘“ She’s gone away,” I wailed, “ and 
so have the servants. Oh, Mrs. Kil- 
burn, do come, do come! I'm half out 
of my wits, and I’m sure the children 
are dying or dead !” 

“ All right, I'll come,” said Mrs. 
Kilburn, and the old hag grinned from 
ear to ear. She had to get dressed 
first, so I went back home, and once 
again I was visited by a most un- 
pleasant qualm. Some words Ada had 
used in reference to Mrs. Kilburn re- 
turned to my mind. They were to the 
effect that she would rather see her 
children in their coffins than in Mrs. 
Kilburn’s arms. (Well, it was too late 
now. Mrs. Kilburn was coming, and 
I could only breathe a hope that she 
would not injure their moral natures. 

In a very few minutes Mrs. Kilburn 
was with us, and I slunk off to my 
study, leaving her to reign triumphant 
over the nursery, larder, kitchen, and 
the whole house. 

I did only one last 
went away. 

The grocer called round. He said 
he only came once a week, so I laid 
in a stock of groceries that I hoped 
would suffice. I bought some of 
everything in his cart and piled up 
my stores in the hall, as I couldn't 
find any place large enough to contain 
them all. Then I went away. 

I dared not return that night. Mrs. 
Kilburn now had the whole responsi- 


act before I 


bility. If she deserted the children, 
and any of them died, upon her would 
the blame rest. I went to town and 
dragged through that miserable day, 
trying to fortify myself against the 
reception I knew TI should meet on 
my return. I had made up my mind 
about one thing, however, and that 
was not to return until Ada was back. 
I simply could not, even Ada’s wrath 
was better to contemplate. So it was 
late on the following day before I 
ventured near my home again. 

At the sound of my key in the latch, 
Nora darted out of the dining-room 
to meet me. One glance at her face 
assured me that her mother was at 
home. The child was clean, her hair 
was neat, her clothes in order, and 
the happy infantile smile which had 
vanished from her lips was there again. 
I smiled back in a sickly sort of way, 
while the cry arose that told mamma 
that papa had come home! I stood 
awaiting my doom, with the small 


remnants of courage still left to me 
rapidly oozing away. 


Ada appeared —silent ; and I turned 
and slipped into my study without a 
word. I heard her tell the children 
to run up to the nursery, and then 
she followed me into my sanctum and 
shut the door. 

We stood looking at each other in 
silence for some time. Then 
spoke. 

“Well, Robert, what have you to 
say for yourself?" 

“Don’t, Ada!" I murmured ; “ my 
heart is broken.” 

“Where have you been?" 

““ |1—I1—ah—went to look for you,” 
I stammered; “I—I _ missed 
Ada.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I think?” 
she cried, flushing. 

* * 


she 


you, 


+ 


I had better draw the curtain. 
What followed is of a private nature ; 
but though that is ten years ago, Ada 
has never proposed that I should look 
after the house again during her ab- 
sence. She does not seem to believe 
in grass widowers. 





THE COMING OF THE FLYING 
MACHINE. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


F all the great influences that 
affect the history of this old 
world of ours, none, it seems 

to me, has made the meteor-like pro- 
gress of aeronautics. Yesterday, as 
it were, a /erra incognita, it is a phe- 
nomenon of such power at the moment 
as to revolutionise our ideas of flight 
and to promise remarkable things in 
future. Flying machines are now very 
numerous, particularly those of the 
heavier-than-air types, which are very 
much less costly to make and use than 
the dirigibles. America, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Spain, are all 
keenly interested in aerial navigation, 
England following in their steps also, 
it is true, but a long way behind the 
rest. Considering that the science in 
a practical form is of a tender age— 
being numbered by months rather than 
years—a great deal has been done. 
For example, there are said to be at 
least two hundred aeroplanes within 
a few miles of Paris at this moment, 
while scores more are being rapidly 
constructed in the various countries 
just mentioned. Of course we hear a 
good deal as to their defects, and a 
large number of people are taking it 
upon themselves to point out to a won- 
dering world what a number of draw- 
backs they have. 

But Rome was not built in a day, 
neither can anything that is not sim- 


plicity itself be carried out apart from 
lengthy experiment. To raise objec- 
tions, then, in the strain so fashion- 
able among our “ didn’t-I-tell-you-so” 
friends is, to say the least, quite un- 
warrantable. One need only point to 
the motor-car to show that any move- 
ment of a complex and novel character 
is bound to take time before it can 
become practicable. Allowance must be 
made, too, for the unusual difficulties 
of aerial navigation, for they are of a 
kind quite different from anything else 
in human ken. And as we glance at 
the history of aeronautics, we cannot 
help being struck both with its diffi- 
culties and its rapid progress. 

It is a curious indication of man’s 
enviousness of creatures more gifted 
than himself, to notice how from ear- 
liest times he has wished to fly. He 
could run on land, and vie with the 
fishes ; but to travel through the air 
was beyond him. The few attempts 
he did make proved so disastrous as to 
make him look upon aerial navigation 
as something beyond his powers. So 
much so, indeed, was this the case that 
a modern writer recently summed it 
up in the clever paraphrase, “ To fly 
is god-like, to fail is man's.” 

That the “ sport of the gods" has 
attracted man's attention from very 
early times can be seen by the experi- 
ments made centuries ago, of which we 
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have written records, and by still ear- 
lier references in the ancient classics. 
Mythical personages like Helle and 
Icarus were sung of centuries before 
the Christian era, the latter in par- 
ticular being able, so it is said, to fly 
by his own strength right up to the 
sun. More historical are Archytas, a 
philosopher of Tarentum, and Oliver 
Malmesbury. The former appears to 
have been a _ great experimenter, 
being fairly successful, moreover, as 
he made a mechanical pigeon that as- 
tounded the onlookers by flying, in a 
somewhat lame fashion it must be 
confessed. The second genius I have 
just mentioned went one better in the 
eleventh century, for he made two 
aeroplanes which were not unlike some 
of the modern ones. The first had a 


pair of wings, and gave him a great 
deal of trouble by “ bucking,” which 
led him to add a tail to its successor. 
Neither, however, proved practicable. 

But if the West made no headway, 
it was different in the East, for we find 
that inscrutable people, the Chinese, 


sending up balloons in 1306 A.D. to 
commemorate the coronation at Pekin 
of one of their emperors. “How long 
before this they had been doing so is 
lost in the archives of antiquity. The 
next enthusiast we hear of is Leonardo 
da Vinci, the Italian artist. It seems 
that in the interludes of his painting 
he used to work at a curious object 
which had a light framework and a 
pair of wings like those of a bat. To 
obtain lifting power he made the 
wings in folding sections, so that they 
should open on the up stroke and close 
on the downward one. But, though 
he worked them till his arms ached 
and the perspiration rolled down his 
face, that bat refused to budge ! 
Since the “ heavier-than-air” type 
was so disobliging, men turned their 
attention to its rival. The first was 
the parachute of Fauste Veranzio, with 
which he experimented in 1617; but 
history draws a kindly veil over the 
results. Not long afterwards a native 
of Lisbon spent much time on paper 
baskets filled with hot air, but his 
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researches also proved disappointing, 
ending literally in nothing but smoke ! 
About sixty years later the ‘Parisians 
were startled by a weird object of 
enormous dimensions flying above their 
heads towards the Seine. “ Ze Diable! 
le Diable! quel horreur!”’ they cried, 
making a blind dash for safety lest the 
dragon should devour them. But it 
was merely a “ don citoyen!” the 
Marquis de Bocqueville, in his glider, 
a rudimentary aeroplane not unlike 
those used by Lilienthal and the 
Wrights some years ago. This was 
not bad progress for the time, con- 
sidering how ignorant people were of 
even elementary science, and it en- 
couraged experimenters to persevere. 

Among others, the brothers Stephen 
and Joseph Montgolfier took the 
matter up, and with considerable suc- 
cess, too, as we shall see. Being by 
nature observant and logical they 
began to ask why smoke always as- 
cended, and then to reason that heat 
must have something to do with it. 
Paper bags filled with hot air soon 
showed the soundness of their argu- 
ment, and they promptly set about 
making experiments on a large scale. 
But paper was very unsatisfactory. 
Sometimes it caught fire, occasionally 
it tore in two, and always it leaked. 
Besides, its lifting power when filled 
with hot air was too small to be of any 
use. They had a few successes, cer- 
tainly, but only just enough to tanta- 
lise them by breaking the monotony 
of the failures. One of their fire 
balloons rose to a height of 1,000 feet 
or so, but then caught fire. Another, 
of gigantic size for those times, being 
112 feet in circumference, floated for 
ten minutes only. Very well! Paper 
wouldn’t do, why not try something 
else? And they did. Turning to it 
like men, the undaunted brothers made 
a grotesque linen balloon, the middle 
of which was like a barrel, each end 
being conical. But it never flew, for 
a storm got up suddenly, as if in anger 
at this trespass upon its rights, and 
swept the whole thing away bodily. 
Still persevering, they made another, 
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this time of waterproof linen, and 
holding 50,000 cubic feet. Putting 
into a basket attached to it a sheep, 
a cock, and a duck, they sent it off, 
and it at once shot up to a tremendous 
height. Running along breathlessly, 


the experimenters followed it until it 
They found the sheep and the 


fell. 


THE WRIGHT 


duck hale and hearty, and none the 
worse ‘for their voyage, but the poor 
cock looked very sickly and suffered 
badly from mal de mer. At the time 
this was put down to the lofty alti- 
tude, but later investigation showed 
that the sheep had trodden upon it! 
Though very interesting, these ex- 
periments showed that if balloons were 
to be at all practicable, they must be 
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made of, and inflated with, better ma- 
terials. When things seemed hopeless a 
chemist named Charles discovered the 
way to make hydrogen cheaply and in 
large quantities. The lightest gas 
known, being only about one-twelfth 
the density of ordinary air, it was just 
the thing for balloons. It had been 


AEROPLANE. 


tried by the Montgolfiers, it is true, 
but it could only be, manufactured in 
a very crude fashion. As on one occa- 
sion they used as much as two tons of 
metal, and had to wait something like 
four days before the envelope was full, 
we can imagine their difficulties. Then, 
again, hydrogen extremely subtle 
and = difficult retain, escaping 
through a paper cover almost as 


is 


to 
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rapidly as it is put in. Here was a 
deadlock. Clearly progress in this 
direction was impossible. But just as 
they lost hope, another important dis- 
covery was made. Charles knew that 
hydrogen could only be confined by 
some dense material, and approached 
the brothers Robert, two clever scien- 
tists whom he knew, to see if they 
could help him. Setting to work, their 
labours were soon rewarded, for they 
found out how to dissolve indiarubber. 
This means little or nothing to us, but 
at that time it was the beginning of a 
new era. Hugely delighted, Charles 
rushed off to the Montgolfiers with the 
welcome news, who at once built 
another balloon. ‘Tt was of a charac- 
ter hitherto unknown, having a light 
rubber skin fourteen feet in diameter 
filled with hydrogen manufactured by 
the new process. ‘But the ecstasies of 
the inventors was short-lived. “Rising 
to a great height, it burst suddenly 
with a clap like thunder, and fell into 
a field where some peasants were 
working. At first they were terrified 
by the sudden apparition, but soon 
became enraged, and attacked it with 
their instruments, hacking it to pieces. 

About this time two improvements 
were discovered which removed the 
remaining drawbacks to ballooning. 
The first was purified hydrogen, and 
the other the open neck’. Up to this 
point the gas contained .so much 
arsenic as to make ballooning ex- 
tremely dangerous to human life, but 
when made by the new process it was 
innocuous. By leaving the lower end of 
the envelope open bursting was pre- 
vented, as the gas was able to escape 
when expanding under the influence of 
the sun. Coming after the preceding 
discoveries, this simple thing made 
ballooning a practical science, particu- 
larly when ballast and a trailing rope 
were used. In 1785 the English 
Channel was crossed by balloon for 
the first time in the world’s history : 
Messrs. Blanchard and Jeffries start- 
ing from Dover and landing safely 
near Calais. Emulating fhis, an aero- 
nayt named Bozjer was killed not long 


after, as his balloon exploded at a 
great height, hurling him to the 
ground. This and other accidents 
caused the pendulum to swing back 
again, and heavier-than-air machines 
came once more to the fore. 

The aeroplane may be said to have 
had its birth about eighteen years 
ago, when Sir Hiram Maxim made one 
of large size which was the first to 
raise itself by its own power. Being, 
however, severely handicapped by the 
heavy engines of that period, he was 
unable to carry out the early promise 
of his invention. At the same time Sir 
Hiram is to be credited with building 
a steam engine of remarkable lightness 
for its power for his aeroplane, being 
in fact the marvel of the age, though 
heavy in comparison with the light 
motors of to-day. Soon afterwards 
experiments began to have a really 
practical value, as aviators had a 
chance of trying differences in the con- 
struction of flying machines, owing to 
the discovery of the petrol motor. 
There was plenty of scope here, for the 
pioneer machines were unable to rise, 
or, when they did do so, plunged about 
erratically. Experimenters therefore 
came to the conclusion that they had 
better learn something about the cor- 
rect method of designing aeroplanes 
first. For this purpose “ gliders ”’ 
were used, which were machines made 
of a light framework of bamboo 
covered with fabric. Sometimes there 
was only one surface, but generally 
there were two, usually coupled at the 
ends or partitioned off like modern 
box-kites or aeroplanes. They were 
merely used for supporting a man’s 
weight, and had no engine or pro- 
peller. Scores of experiments were 
made by Chanute, Lilienthal, the 
Wrights, and others, and taught valu- 
able lessons as to the effect of using 
one, two, or more main planes, the 
size required for a certain weight, and 
the best method of constructing them. 

So it was that by the time the petrol 
motor was ready for the aeroplane, the 
aeroplane was ready for the engine, 
and the combination of the two in 
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their new forms was so happy as to 
astound the world with the results. 

It is true that as far back as 1840 
the principle of the aeroplane was dis- 
covered and patented by Henson, but 
his machine never saw the light. In 
1866 Mr. F. H. Wenham found that 
long and narrow machines would lift 
much more per square foot than square 
ones, and soon after patented the 
superposed system so widely used to- 
day. The fact remains, however, that 
as an actual reality, the aeroplane is of 
considerably more recent origin. 

The first flight with an aeroplane 
driven by an engine was made by 
Santos Dumont on October 1ogth, 
1902. Named the “ Libellule,”’ the 
machine was very small, so much so, 
indeed, as to make visitors at the 
recent Paris Salon—where it was 
exhibited—marvel that it could sup- 
porta man. This is largely accounted 
for, however, by the Brazilian’s light 
weight, then being something like eight 
stone. Flying on that occasion from 


the Parc d’Aerostation round the Eiffel 
Tower and back in 30 mins. 4I secs., 


he was awarded the Deutch de la 
Meurthe prize, of the value of 100,000 
francs. With this performance there 
was a lull in experimenting, little being 
done for some years, with the excep- 
tion of a few short trips in America 
by the Wrights. There were, it is true 
a number of attempts made, most of 
which came to. grief because the 
engines would not run, the framework 
collapsed, or the aeronauts lost their 
heads. A great controversy took 
place, too, as to whether machines of 
the mono-plane, bi-plane, or helicop- 
tére types were the best, each having 
its own adherents, and each giving a 
good deal of trouble. Starting was 
another difficulty, as they had either to 
be towed to a height, shot from a 
derrick like the Wrights’ of to-day, 
or else raced along the ground at 
twenty miles or so an hour. There 
was also a great deal of trouble with 
the bicycle wheels used for travelling 
along the ground, for they were con- 
tinually buckling, so that the planes 
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were often damaged. In fact troubles 
were sO numerous as to make artificial 
flight seem almost impossible. 

At this juncture a sudden revival 
took place, due to the scientific 
methods of Langley, the Wrights, and 
others, which made the contrast be- 
tween the old and the new machines 
as great as that between the hobby 
horse and the modern bicycle. Avia- 
tors had now a pretty fair idea of the 
area required to support a _ certain 
weight, of the power needed to attain 
sufficient speed, and of the lines on 
which stability could be obtained. 
There was a good deal of difference of 
opinion on the latter point—which is 
not settled yet, by the way—and aero- 
planes were made with either one or 
two main planes, or else with large 
revolving fans in their place. Known as 
the mono-plane, bi-plane, and helicop- 
tére respectively, these rivals caused 
a good deal of argument as to which 
was the best. Even now the science 
is not yet sufficiently far advanced to 
decide the point. Mono- and bi-plane 
machines need less power to drive 
them than the helicoptéra, but are 
difficult to handle unless the country is 
level and open. If a starting appa- 
ratus like the Wrights’. is not used, 
they must be driven along the ground 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour or 
more before they can rise. The heli- 
coptéra, on the other hand, can lift 
themselves straight away by their 
large overhead propellers, but they 
are still so immature as to give us 
little to go upon. All machines of 
the heavier-than-air type, including 
mono-planes, bi-planes, and _ helicop- 
téra, differ from balloons and dirigibles 
in having no lifting force outside their 
motor power. In the lighter-than-air 
vessels, a large bag or envelope filled 
with gas supplies the buoyancy, the 
engine merely driving them along. 

The first airship to fly by its own 
power was “ La France,” which as far 
back as 1884 made a satisfactory cir- 
cular trip. Yet in spite of this promis- 
ing beginning little was done until a 
celebrated German startled the world 
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with a series of giant dirigibles that 
were really capable of lengthy flights. 
Count Zeppelin—to give his name—- 
was an officer in the Imperial army 
who soon foresaw the advantage of an 
aerial fleet. In the early part of this 
century he built a dirigible on peculiar 
lines, a system since carried out in its 
three successors. A light rigid frame 
of aluminium contains an elongated 
envelope divided into several com- 
partments, the motor, passenger seats, 
and propellers being suspended below. 
Always an advocate of the rigid 
system, the Count, after some mishaps, 
has proved conclusively the value of 
this system, ‘“ Zeppelin No. 4,” for 
instance, making an unbroken trip of 
220 miles last autumn, which still 
remains unequalled. This giant was 
no less than 426 feet in length and 
45 feet in diameter. Its enormous 
envelope was divided into sixteen com- 
partments, each filled with hydrogen, 
and was about eight times the capacity 
of the British “ Nulli Secundus.”” Re- 
maining twenty-four hours in the air 
upon this occasion, when it travelled 
round the major part of Switzerland, 
it was hailed with delight by the Ger- 
mans as being the last word in mili- 
tary dirigibles. And without doubt it 
had made a wonderful performance ; 
but all the same it had its weak points. 
Not long afterwards it started out 
from Lake Constance down the Rhine 
to Mannheim with the intention of 
outdoing the former voyage and 
winning a large sum offered by the 
Government. Unfortunately the en- 
velope gave a great deal of trouble, 
and the airship had to land several 
times for repairs and refilling. When 
at Stuttgart, on the return journey, a 
gale suddenly sprang up and wrecked 
it completely, while, to make matters 
worse, the gas exploded. The blow 
to the aged inventor was terribly 
severe, but since then he has been ex- 
perimenting with “ Zeppelin No. 3,” 
a smaller and earlier edition of the 
ill-fated vessel, with good results. A 
keen rivalry now exists between Count 
Zeppelin and Majors Gross and Par- 


seval, of the German army, each of the 
latter having designed a dirigible of 
the non-rigid kind. Both these vessels 
have done well, but have also had 
serious accidents, and do not seem to 
be as easy to handle as their famous 
competitor. 

France, not to be outdone by her 
neighbour, has expended a great deal 
of time and money on dirigible bal- 
loons, having now quite a fleet of 
them, all of a practical kind, and 
with many good performances to their 
credit. Of these, the most, famous was 
“La Patrie,”” the pioneer, which was 
unfortunately swept away by a gale and 
lost off the north-west of Ireland. The 
Lebaudy brothers, however, did not 
lose heart, and soon brought out 
another of better quality known as 
“La République.” Making its dédé 
on June 25th, 1908, at Moisson, this 
vessel has flown many times since, 
averaging on one of its journeys twenty- 
five miles an hour for more than two 
hours, and reaching a height of 1,100 
feet. A little later it travelled 156 
miles in 5 hours 45 minutes against 
the wind, once reaching an absolute 
speed of 45 miles an hour. It is 185 
feet in length, 35 feet in diameter, 
and has a 70 h.p. engine and two 
propellers. Since then other French 
dirigibles of a similar nature have ap- 
peared, as, for instance, the. “ Ville 
de Paris"’ and the “Ville de Bor- 
deaux,’”’ the latter of which was ex- 
hibited at the recent Paris Salon. 

A go-ahead country like America of 
course soon turned its attention to 
dirigibles, and with great success, the 
“ Baldwin ”’ being one of the best. In 
shape like a cigar, this vessel is 80 
feet long and 20 feet in diameter, and 
has an air-cooled engine. ‘Like every- 
thing else in America, aetial naviga- 
tion has had a chequered career, ter- 
rible accidents taking place on a large 
scale. One of the worst happened to 
the Morrel airship, which, when carry- 
ing twenty-four passengers on its trial 
trip, collapsed, killing several people. 

Spain and Russia also are keeping 
abreast of the times, the former in 
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particular. 
Queredo,”’ 


Known as the “ Torres 
the Spanish dirigible looks 
just like two enormous cigars, one on 
the other, pressed lightly together. 

As regards England, it must be ad- 
mitted that we are a long way behind 
France and Germany, both as to diri- 
gibles and aeroplanes. It is true we 
have had military airships, 
“ Nulli Secundus’’ 1 and 2, the 


——_ 
former being the but after 


two 


better, 


MR. WILBUR WRIGHT AND 


HIS AEROPLANE 


MACHINE. 


being used in large numbers it the 
rumour is correct that several hundreds 
are now on order at about £150 each. 

Aergplanes vary in construction a 
good deal, sometimes one large plane 
only being used, sometimes two or 
more, according to the inventor's ideas. 
Occasionally one plane is_ vertically 
above the other, though in some in- 
stances they recede backwards like a 
flight of stairs. Now and 


then one 


IN ITS FLIGHT OF I HOUR 31 MINUTES, 


Photographed at six o'clock in the evening. 


making a trip from Aldershot to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral it was wrecked at the 
Crystal Palace on the return journey. 
Its successor has out 


been several 


times, but its trips have been insignifi- 
cant. 

From a popular point of view aero- 
planing is the most attractive branch 
of aeronautics, for not only are these 
machines easier to use, but they are 


comparatively inexpensive. And be- 
sides this there are scores of them now 
to every dirigible, and they look like 


sees machines with upright partitions 
between the upper and lower planes, 
giving them the appearance of. a group 
of boxes. This type is known as the 
cellular. But whatever their design 
the principle is the same: to raise 
themselves in the air when the engine 
is working. 

When discussing future probabili- 
ties it is interesting to notice the re- 
sults of the past twelve months, the 
greatest successes being gained by bi- 
planes. On the other hand this is 
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qualified considerably because ma- 
chines of the latter type are far more 
numerous than mono-planes, being 
moreover used far more frequently. 
Flights were very numerous in 
France last year, and records were 
made and broken at a startling rate. 
Santos Dumont made the first flight 
with an aeroplane shaped like a box- 
kite, the honour for mono-planes fall- 
ing to M. Bleriot. The bi-plane, 
however, became prominent by reason 
of the Wrights’ performances, flight 
after flight, each longer than the 
others, being made by these clever 
Americans. Arriving in France in 
August last, Mr. Wilbur Wright soon 
began to show that the rumours of his 
work in America had a real founda- 
tion. First he flew 1} miles in I 
minute 47 seconds, then 2} miles in 
3 minutes 41 seconds, following these 
by three flights on August 12th, the 
longest lasting nearly seven minutes, 
which was topped the day following by 
another of 8 minutes 15 2- 5th seconds. 
September was a notable month for 
both the brothers, Wilbur flying for 
19 minutes 50 seconds on the 5th, 
while his brother Orville remained in 
the air 574 minutes and 62} minutes 
on different dates. These were again 
beaten by Wilbur’s flights of 1 hour 
5 minutes 52 seconds, 1 hour 10 
minutes 50 seconds, and 1 hour 15 
minutes 20 seconds. On September 
12th Orville Wright took a passenger 
with him on a trip of 9 minutes, but 
when repeating the experiment five 
days later the machine collapsed at 
a height of 75 feet, killing the pas- 
senger and severely injuring the 
aeronaut. Fortunately he has now 
recovered, having recently arrived in 
France, where he is, at the time of 
writing, arranging for further experi- 
ments. The day after that on which 
his brother had the accident, Wilbur 
Wright covered 30 miles in just under 
40 minutes, eclipsing this four days 
later by flying for 1 hour 31 minutes 
35 seconds. He has also carried a 
passenger on several occasions lately, 
December 11th, for instance, when he 


flew 50 miles in 1 hour 9 minutes 
45 seconds. Many well-known aero- 
nauts have travelled in his aeroplane, 
but their trips are so recent as to make 
further reference here unnecessary. 

Another leading aeronaut is Mr. 
Henry Farman, really a _ Britisher, 
though domiciled in France. ‘To him 
must be given the honour of making 
the first straight-away flight on an 
aeroplane, which he did on December 
30th, 1908, when he flew from 
Chalons to Rheims. This aviator 
was the first to describe a complete 
circle, a feat he executed just a year 
ago with a Voisin bi-plane. On 
July 6th last he also gained the 
Armengand prize of 10,000 francs, 
offered to the first aeronaut who re- 
mained in the air for a quarter of an 
hour. The first aeroplanist to take a 
passenger was M. Delagrange, who 
flew fifty yards at Ghent with Mr. 
Farman in March, 1908. For this he 
received a purse of £480. 

M. Esnault-Pelterie is another not- 
able French aeronaut. Pinning his 
faith to the mono-plane, he has been 
using a silk-covered machine with two 
wings of an area of nearly 200 square 
feet. 

Several other aviators who have 
done a good deal are Captain Ferber, 
M. Legagneux (who used Captain 
Ferber’s machine when that officer had 
to leave France on military duty), F. 
Baldwin, Curtiss, and (Welferinger. 
The Malecot machine also deserves 
notice. A combination of a dirigible 
balloon and an aeroplane, it is the in- 
vention of a French gentleman of this 
name. In spite, however, of giving 
great promise, it has had a great deal 
of bad luck, falling heavily time after 
time and damaging itself severely. 

A successful American aeroplane 
besides the Wrights’ is that known as 
“The June Bug.” Something like the 
Wright machine in appearance, it has 
two super-posed planes, the ends of 
which incline to each other, an eight- 
cylinder air-cooled Curtiss engine, and 
a rectangular boxtail. Its chief per- 
formance took place in July last, when 
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it won a prize of 2,500 dollars for 
flying a kilometre in a straight line. 
England is as far behind with aero- 
planing as with dirigible ballooning, 
the military aeroplane being very un- 
satisfactory. Probably the best results 
will be obtained by amateurs, the work 
of Mr. A. V. Roe, for instance, being 
well-known and very instructive. A 
later aspirant to fame, Mr. Moore 
Brabazon, is making fair progress, 
having recently flown three miles at 
Chalons. ‘He, however, is using a 
machine of French construction. 
Though by no means inclusive, the 
record given above is sufficient to show 
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that flying machines are making great 
headway. That they have still many 
faults cannot be denied, but, after all, 
the science is still in its infancy, and 
when we consider its difficulties its 
progress is really remarkable. Enough 
has been said to show that, given good 
conditions, flying machines of all kinds 
can travel long distances, remaiti in 
the air for considerable periods of 
time, and land safely again. And as we 
are promised in the near future enterpris- 
ing feats like crossing the Channel—with 
every ground, too, for success—it is pretty 
clear that aerial navigation has got a long 
way past the toy stage. 


SPRING. 


By C. M. FOX. 


LANCHED by the dreary blasts, the snowdrops wake ; 
The mating bird in fondest rapture tells 
Of Nature roused from sleep, and the glad earth 


Responds with silvery bells. 


From her green couch the yellow primrose peeps, 
While cloistered violets offer incense rare. 

The boisterous winds with laughing daffodils play 
Tossing their golden hair. 


Pale almond blooms the black-browed branches deck, 
Clinging with tenderness and soft caress 
To hide their nakedness, and loitering winds 


Sigh at such loveliness. 


The sun-kissed trees make haste to clothe themselves. 
All Nature’s children bridal garments make ; 


Awake ! the trumpets call. 
Beauty is born; awake! 


Winter is past. 


CS 





A MODERN 


E was, beyond all question, a 
H very curious man, and I came 
across him in an unexpected 
manner. I was on a tricycle tour 
in the north of Devon, and I sud- 
denly discovered that I wanted oil. 
I came to this conclusion at the top of 
a steep hill. Below me the road ran 
down to a small stream, which marked 
out the valley. Over the stream ran a 
bridge, and at the corner of the bridge 
was a small cottage with a patch of 
garden. 

Ais I dismounted from my vehicle, I 
discerned my friend. He was dressed 
in a loose suit of tweed, and wore a 
straw hat with an unusually broad 
brim, and he was engaged in pruning 
and trimming a black Hamburg grape- 
vine that was trailed in rich clusters 
round about his chimney-stack. It 
was a model of a cottage. Commenc- 
ing with the bridge, there ran along 
the side of the road a low stone wall 
with a little gate in it. This formed 
one boundary of the estate. Then a 
thick hedge of hawthorn ran in a semi- 
circle down to the river. The river 
itself formed the third boundary. 
Towards the edge of the stream sloped 
down a smooth lawn of fresh turf, radi- 
ant with small beds of flowers. The 
rest of the garden was conducted upon 
economical principles. There were 
lettuces and cabbages and rhubarb ; 
there were some fine raspberry-canes ; 
there was a plantation of gooseberry 
and currant trees ; there was also an 
asparagus bed, a cucumber frame, and 
a patch reserved for vegetable mar- 
rows. But everywhere, in and between 
the beds, and about the borders, were 
standard roses, rich in all the luxuri- 
ance of their magnificent blossom. 

He was half-way up his ladder, 
against the chimney-stack, busy with 
his vine, when I called out to ask him 
if he could oblige me with a little oil. 
He turned his head, descended the 
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ladder, and opened the little gate as 
I dismounted. I explained my diffi- 
culty—that my bearings had become 
heated, and I soon found myself inside 
his cottage, which consisted, so far as 
I could see, of two little rooms and a 
garret in the roof. The one was fitted 
as a kitchen, with a coal-bunker, a 
cooking-stove, a small copper, and a 
dresser, with pots and kettles below it, 
and abundance of clean crockery on its 
upper shelves. The sitting-room—the 
second—reminded me of my own old 
college chambers—except that there 
was a certain nautical atmosphere 
about it. In one corner were three 
ship’s bunks, fitted against the wall 
and ranged one above another. Tightly 
screwed to the mantelpiece was a 
ship’s chronometer in its case. There 
were no chairs, but there were settles 
against the wall. And in every nook 
and corner there were bookshelves 
crowded with books. 

The little matter of the oil was soon 
arranged. But after I had got my 
bearings into working order and was 
about to resume my journey, my friend 
invited me to stay and smoke a pipe. 
I have not as yet described his appear- 
ance. He seemed some fifty years of 
age, but Time had dealt kindly with 
him. His hair was closely cropped, 
but he wore an immense beard which 
rolled down over his flannel shirt. 
His chest was deep, his shoulders were 
broad, his limbs were muscular, his 
whole build was somewhat heavy and 
bearish, and there was a curious look 
in his dark brown eyes, as if he were 
looking at things and thinking of 
things many hundreds of miles away. 
While noticing these facts, I had lit 
my pipe in compliance with his invi- 
tation, but I was astonished to see him 
open a bunker under one of the settles 
and producea bottle of what proved 
to be genuine Leoville, and of a very 
good season. He also placed on the 
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table, from out of a cupboard in the 
chimney corner, a box of cigars, the 
brand and quality of which were 
beyond dispute. I preferred, 
however, to remain faithful 
to my well-used briar-root, 
and as I was lighting it I 
complimented my host on 
the extent of his library. 
“It is not so large as I 
could wish,” he said, “ but I 
have chosen it very care- 
fully. Up there on the little 
shelf are all the classics 
worth reading, in the Tauch- 
nitz. I have no room for 
such duffers as Livy, Sallust, 
and Eutropius. One must 
economise space in a hut 
like this. My French library 
is scanty. You will find 
Montaigne, Brantéme, 
Rabelais, Moliére, and a few 
odd volumes of Balzac, 
Voltaire, and George Sand. 
As for German,’’—here he 
burst into a_ tremendous 
laugh—*I cannot read it, 
and I do not intend to learn. 
My English books are 
enough to last anybody 
through the longest winter. 
With Ben Jonson, and Defoe, 
and Fielding, and a few 
other such friends, a man 
need never feel gull or 
wearied.” 
“Then you live here all 
the year round?” I asked. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I 
have been here now for some 
years, and I shall probably 
stop here for many years to 
come. The place suits me. 
My rent is only twenty 
pounds, and my landlord is 
good enough to allow me to 
roam through his woods and to fish 
his waters as I please. I do not abuse 
the permission, and it adds greatly to 
my enjoyment. I am fond of flowers. 
[ grow my own fruit and vegetables, 
as you can see. Poultry and pigeons 
are destructive, but I have some fine 


rabbits. I would keep a pig, were it 


not for the trouble of attending to the 
beast.” 


He was half-way up his 
ladder. 


I began to feel strangely interested. 
My new friend had spoken without the 
least reserve, and yet there was evi- 
dently some sort of a secret about 
him. In a tentative kind of way I 
asked him whether he found life dull. 

“ Not at all,” he replied, “ Nigger 
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here — Nigger was an overgrown 
bulldog, who was at the moment 
stretched out at full length, precisely 
where the patch of warm sunshine 
slanted on the threshold—“ is capi- 
tal company. You know what Landor 
said: that he was sorry for the man 
who had got a wife, and had not got a 
dog. Then I have my garden ; and I 
can catch eels from the lawn. In the 
evening I go down to the ‘ Horse and 
Groom.” The big men of the village 
—the butcher and baker and candle- 
stick-maker—discuss affairs of State 
there, and are very severe on the 
present Government. “Then, too, the 
curate looks in now and again, and 
drinks tea and plays chess, and tries 
to gently coax me into the right path. 
What path are you in yourself?” 

I was a little bit upset by the 
suddenness of the question, and was 
beginning to stammer out a vague 
answer, when he sharply interrupted 
me. 

“No, I don’t want your religious 
views. The religious opinions of a 
man are no good to anybody but him- 
self, and they are not always that. I 
mean, what are you, and what is the 
station in life to which it has pleased 
Providence to call you?” 

I told him that I was an assistant sur- 
geon ina large London hospital, and was 
now enjoying a short autumn holiday. 

“Yours,” said he, “is the finest 
profession in the world. If you really 
love .science, you will never feel the 
want of anything else. I wasted the 
first thirty years or so of my life over 
other things, and it is too late for me 
now to begin. But I know a little 
mathematics, and keep on pegging 
away at them. The curate helps me. 
He was a Senior Optime, or something 
of the sort. Then, too, I am fond of 
botany and of ornithology. I have 
made a very fair herbal, and that case 
behind you contains at least a hundred 
varieties of English beetles not as yet 
described in any catalogue of which I 
know.” 

Although he was thus frank, there 
was yet something about him that 


made cross-examination impossible. 
My first and only attempt.at it was a 
signal failure. 

“You have yachted in your time?" 
I suggested, indicating the ship's 
chronometer. 

“A chronometer,” he answered, 
“keeps better time than a clock, and 
gives less trouble. As for my bunks, 
I had them built because they take 
up very little room, and I do not care 
to sleep in the cockloft under the 
tiles, or to put a friend there.” 

I was so disconcerted by this failure 
to extract information that I at once 
turned the conversation towards the 
broad channel of general topics. We 
finished the Leoville and strolled out 
into the garden. My friend showed 
me his beehives, which were in perfect 
working order and all fitted with the 
latest appliances. 

He insisted that I should sample his 
apricots, which ran in rich luxuriance 
over the southern wall of his cottage. 
I also inspected a huge trunk with 


holes in it, wherein he kept a supply 
of eels to meet any sudden emergency 


of the table. Nigger meantime fol- 
lowed closely at our heels. 

“TIT am my own gardener,” he said, 
“my own cook, my own housemaid, 
and my own bailiff. Nigger here 
keeps the boys away from the apricots 
and the honey. I hope I shall see you 
on your return, apd, indeed, you will 
be welcome at any time.” 

I thanked him cordially for his hos- 
pitality, and also for a small bunch of 
choice stock roses which he insisted on 
making up for me. 

“ Give them,” he said with a laugh, 
“to the young lady at the bar, and you 
will get a better dinner and a more 
gracious smile.” 

We shook hands cordially, and I 
departed. He came out into the road 
to see me off. As I turned the corner 
I looked back. He was standing in 
the road puffing at the end of his 
cigar and with Nigger crouched at his 
ankle. We waved our hands to each 
other. I rounded the corner, and I 
have not seen him since. 
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I began to feel strangely interested. 
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I never speculate about the affairs 
of other men, yet I think the secret 
of my friend’s life was hardly a 
secret at all. Over the mantelpiece, 
exquisitely framed and carefully pro- 
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tected from the air by glass, hung the 
portrait of a woman. She seemed 
about twenty-five years of age; she 
was extraordinarily beautiful, and in her 
lap lay a rich wealth of freshly-cut roses. 
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By H. M. POSNETT. 


“ La Lorgnette,” an amusing and truthful sative 


T Luxembourg it is my way 
A To take my spyglass and to spy. 
I spied a lame man yesterday, 
Laughing at one who'd lost an eye ; 
In turn the one-eyed laughed to see 
A dumpy hunchback, while with glee 
The hunchback, skilled in raillery, 
Fooling a deaf man all his bent, 
Kept a whole crowd in merriment. 


Five or six paces down the street 
A little singer next I meet— 
He at a dancing master giggled, 
Whoat an actor smirked and wriggled. 
A little farther on I find 
A man, whose gravity profound 
Showed plainly mathematic mind— 
He points at poet strolling round 
In dreamy search of rhyming sound. 


on human raillery, is the work of Pons (de 
Verdun); it has been printed by Gustave 


Masson in “ La Lyre Francaise.” 


I pass along, and think the scene 
At last must surely alter quite. 
Not so; I spy a Capuchin 
There grinning at a Carmelite ; 
The Carmelite at abbot spruce ; 
The abbot spruce at a gendarme ; 
The gendarme at a satined goose 
Whose gait bespeaks the Law’s alarm ; 
His Worship, with a waggish air, 
Surveys a goodman standing there 


Just come by coach—mistake who can 
A true Limousin gentleman— 
His handkerchief in one hand flying, 
His pocket-flaps the other tying. 

Such the world’s way—where’er you be 
Each laughs some neighbour fool to see ; 
And looking backward up our street 

You'll own the proof is quite complete. 


Tired out with all the sights I’d met, 
I sat and called for the gazette ; 
A little fellow, dressed in black, 
Stole up and whispered at my back, 
“Good evening, sir—’twixt you and me, 
I’ve laughed at your glass heartily.” 





HE Dutch are accustomed to be 
lectured to. To talk like a 


Dutch uncle has long been a 
proverb for pragmatic verbosity. The 
sermons in church sometimes last two 


hours. Patience is naturally a trait 
of people who have to stand by many 
times a day while drawbridges are 
raised for the passing of ships. 

Holland is a vast meadow with 
ships and windmills grazing instead of 
cows and sheep. Every separate field 
is a green canvas framed in silver 
water. In winter you could go all 
through the country on a pair of 
skates, a method even more commo- 
dious than bicycling. The ships on 
the narrow canals have the air—when 
only their sails are seen in the dis- 
tance—of strolling across country. 
Only the train seems to hurry, but as 
the next place is just like the last, it 
doesn’t seem to get anywhere. 

It is impossible, however, to spend 
more than a day in the train, if you 
want to remain in Holland. All the 
chiet towns cluster towards the West 
within a few hours of each other. This 
is an excellent thing for one who goes 
lecturing to the Dutch. 
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The language in which I lectured 
to them was not their own, nor even 
double Dutch, whatever that may be, 
but simply English. For English is 
indeed the favourite accomplishment 
of the Dutch. Even the tram-con- 
ductors and railway officials speak it, 
or try to. And here let me note the 
advantage of living in a little country, 
or one with a barbarous language. You 
become a linguist despite yourself. 
For the instant you cross your own 
frontier you are lost unless you study 
the lingo of the foreigners. 

A Dutchman who has the advantage 
of three frontiers will be found speak- 
ing French and German also. He 
cannot help it. A Russian or a Hun- 
garian speaks every language of 
Europe. His own tongue will carry 
him nowhere. The language of the 
Parisian, who goes nowhere and forces 
everybody to come to him, is known 
throughout Europe. 

Fashionable crowds attended my 
English lectures, and | found that a 
grave academic manner seems to be 
their ideal of oratory, as it is many 
people’s idea of art. They seemed 
also to think that a speaker must wave 
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I saw_a slatternly female serving in a shop. 


his arms and extend his palms with 
dignity. “His only gesture,” wrote 
one of my critics, ‘is to keep his hand 
in his wide trouser pockets.” “ The 
English think,” he went on, throwing 
all my faults on my race, “ that just 
as to dance they have only to move 
their feet, so to speak they have only 
to move their mouth.” But some of 
the criticisms I might have written 
myself. As for the audiences, they 
were quite as hearty as any I have 
had, except that I was received with a 
chilling silence, which I had not been 
warned was the custom of the coun- 
try. I understand that this silent 
system prevails likewise in New Eng- 
land, where it was probably exported 


from Holland. Nor did I obtain 
applause even by drinking from 
my glass, an unfailing expedient 
in old England. 

My mentor in Dutch ways 
was a native professor of Eng- 
lish, who studied English as we 
study Greek or Latin, and had 
a whole world of rules of which 
I was painfully ignorant. He 
showed me books in which my 
language was curiously and 
wondrously spelt so as to ex- 
hibit the pronunciation. He 
flourished chapters, primed with 
subtleties in the use of preposi- 
tions. If I disagreed with him 
as to colloquial usages he was 
prepared to prove his points 
by quotations from the British 
classics, some of which he had 
edited. 

His wife was almost the only 
person I met absolutely without 
knowledge of English. He had 
been engaged to teach her 
English, but this engagement 
passed after a lesson or two 
into one of marriage, and the 
English was thrown overboard 
in favour of the universal lan- 
guage. He said my coming 
would give a fillip to her 
ancient desire to learn Eng- 
lish. 

He was the most gentlemanly 
person who has ever invited me to lunch. 
He made no preparations or changes what- 
ever. I partook of the midday fare of 
his wife and children, that began with 
coffee and herring, proceeded to mince- 
meat patties and. smoked-roe sand- 
wiches, and ended with coffee and 
cake. What a change from the people 
who put themselves out to give you a 
better lunch than they eat themselves, 
and then make matters worse by apolo- 
gising for offering you only their own 
simple fare. 

A French writer has traced the pro- 
verbial cleanliness of the Dutch to 
their desire to capture as much of the 
sun as possible by reflecting it from 
the scrupulously scoured surface of 
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pots and pans. My first impression 
of the Dutch was, however, neither one 
of cleanliness nor ot comfort. For I 
arrived in Delft desperately hungry, 
and ploughed my way through a pelt- 
ing rain in search of the Koomarkt, 
where my host lived. I had come by 
an earlier train than I had apprised 
him of, and was thus deservedly 
desolate. 

I tound the ‘ Cowmarket”’ at last 

with its ranges of iron stalls bordered 
by petty, shabby houses, and I rather 
wondered what my host, a student of 
the university, should be doing in the 
‘* Cowmarket."” My wonder increased 
when I arrived at the house, No. 32, 
and saw a slatternly female serving in 
a coal and green- 
grocery shop. — 
“ The landlady,” I 
thought. “He 
lives above.” For 
I had written to 
him several times 
at this address. | 
enquired for him 
in my best Dutch. 
She went to the 
door of the “ par- 
lour”’ behind and 
called. I heard a 
voice answer 
her. 

I advanced to 
meet my host. I 
saw a bronzed man 
in shirt - sleeves ; 
very doubtfully I 
crossed the thres- 
hold. He extended 
his rude hand—and 
pushed me _ back. 
“* Neit so var” (Not 
so far), he cried 
roughly with his 
peasant suspicious- 
ness. Why tell 
farther?  Ulti- 
mately discovered 
I had misread the 
address. It was 
not ‘“ Koomarkt ” 
but “ Kornmarkt.” 


And soon I was dining in the luxurious 
University Club. 

Interest in the outside world and 
the love of indoor comfort are curi- 
ously combined in the Dutch national 
institution ot window-mirrors, a couple 
of looking-glasses being fixed outside 
each window, and slanted at such an 
angle that the spectator in his arm- 
chair may witness all that passes in the 
street without himself being seen. The 
fact that these scenes appear in a glass 
gives almost the enhancement of art 
to the interest of this natural drama. 
One is also safe from beggars. 

In beggars, indeed, Holland has 
infinitely the advantage of Italy, and 


such as exist are well provided for 


Danes Rane 


“Not so far!” he cried roughly. 
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in all sorts of almshouses and orphan- 
ages. 

Though Holland has lost all its 
ancient political importance, it seems 
to be prosperous enough in the large 
cities. But there are some towns 
where, if there be not beggars, there 
are very few inhabitants, “the dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee,’’ where the 
grass grows in the deserted streets and 
the ancient houses stoop decrepit in 
the soft, subsiding soil. They must 
indeed be havens of peace, with no 
sound but the chimes of the church 
towers announcing the quarters by 
strains of melody. But as I was 
“lecturing to the Dutch’ I did not 
go to them. 

More cheerful, if less picturesque, 
are the parks and pleasure-houses of 
the retired merchants in the suburbs 
of the larger cities. The most beauti- 
ful I saw were outside Arnhem, a town 
whose charms are accentuated by the 
Rhine. The worthy burghers an- 
nounce to the world their satisfaction 
with their past existence by inscrip- 
tions on their houses, like epitaphs on 
the living, “ Peace and Plenty,” “ Free 
from Worry,” and so forth. 

The mansion I went over, however, 
belonged to a nobleman, and was 
chiefly remarkable for its grounds, in 
which was a bridge of planks laid 
across two hanging chains which gave 
clatteringly under the feet, and to run 
across which was to have something of 
a switchback sensation. 

More surprising were the various 
surreptitious, mechanical fountains that 
would spurt over you if you stepped 
upon the springs. On the days when 
the park is thrown open to the public, 
it is great fun for the couples to 
drench one another. 

In Holland one hardly likes to think 
that outside the dykes at high tide the 
sea may be roaring eighteen feet above 
his head. Even as it is, water is 
always collecting in the lower levels, 
which has to be pumped into 
canals and sent seaward. It is the 


windmills that do this work—as well 
as their 


own—and an enemy who 
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should, like Don Quixote, charge the 
windmills would not be fighting so 
foolishly as the dear old Spaniard. 
These Dutch windmills are gigantic 
structures when you stand by them, 
though from afar they always seemed 
to me like the toy windmills of my 
childhood. 

Talking -of the toys of childhood 
reminds me of St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of childhood, whose féte 
day is the merriest in the Dutch calen- 
dar. It is a favourite trick of the father 
to disguise himself in mantle and beard 
and bring the children their presents. 

At Amsterdam during the last week 
ot August, the boys have a unique 
privilege, for the Beurs or Exchange 
is thrown open to them as a play- 
ground, and where the “ bulls” and 


“bears’’ have sported with the 
finances of the world, the innocent 
“kids” gambol. Each boy has a 


drum, and the banging beats the din in 
any of the Bourses of Europe. The 
tradition says that they owe this great 
romping-ground to the fact that some 
boys playing there in 1622 acciden- 
tally overheard a conspiracy of the 
Spaniards against Amsterdam. 

The village feasts and the Ker- 
messes have been painted by Teniers 
and Jan Steen, and are still as lively, 
nor have the peasants changed their 
clothes. But as regards the towns, it 
is only in the outskirts of the larger 
that you may still see the sabots, the 
gay skirts and the quaint head-dresses 
ot the women. These head-dresses 
are Holland’s most original contribu- 
tion to the world’s fancy costume ball. 

A Friesland peasant woman sports 
not only a gold or silver helmet fitting 
like a skull-cap, but large metal cork- 
screws or other ornaments depending 
on either side of the forehead. Per- 
haps something of the old joy of life 
is disappearing with the old costumes. 
In the paintings of Jozef Israels the 
gaiety of the old Dutch masters is 
replaced by a quiet domesticity, a 
homely pathos. Old women still peel 
potatoes, but the potatoes are without 
the salt of enjoyment. 
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A thing that struck me much in the 
Ryks Museum of Amsterdam was a 
flag or two captured from the English 
in the days of the great sea fights of 
Cromwell’s days, when Van Tromp 
swept the Channel with a disdainful 
broom at his masthead. An English- 
man is so accustomed to the naval 
supremacy of his country and to the 
spectacle of waves ruled by Britannia 
that he is startled to be reminded so 
graphically that other nations may 
treasure in their museums the trophies 
they have wrested from him. 

The Dutch tobacconists tell curious 
stories against their English cus- 
tomers, that they are horrified at the 
idea of buying penny cigars, because 
in England it is only the lower classes 
that smoke such cheap cigars. It is 
really a remarkable example of the 
Englishman’s insularity ; he is unable 
to realise that there is no intrinsic 
price for tobacco, and that the absence 
of duty in Holland enables cigars to 
be sold at a penny which in England 
would be worth at least fivepence. 

“We have to give them the same 
cigars out of another box, and charge 


them fivepence,” a tobacconist told 
me. 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of 
other things that are dear in Holland, 
and that lessen the profits of “ lectur- 
ing to the Dutch.” The hotels are 
neither cheap nor good, but the root 
of the evil is the coinage. 

The gulden, which is the standard 
coin, is worth about one shilling and 
eightpence, whereas in France and 
Italy the standard coin is only worth 
tenpence. It seems absurd, but’ in 
practice it works out that you spend 
the same number of standard coins, 
whatever their value, and that you can 
therefore travel twice as cheaply in 
France as in Austria or Holland. 

In England, where you regulate 
yourself, or where prices are regu- 
lated by shillings, you spend just a 
little more than in France. In 
America you are apt to go by dollars, 
so that an Englishman will find him- 
self spending four tithes as much as 
if he stopped at home. And this very 
nearly happened to me when I lectured 
to the Transatlantic descendants of 
the Dutch. 
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By A. CLARKE LITTLE, 


INE had not been the brilliant career 
of a plunging spendthrift or the 
rocket-like rise of a financial 

genius, nor was it about to terminate in 
great and glorious bankruptcy. None 
the less, 1 was at the end of my tether 
—a tether which had stretched through 
two long years of solid misery. 
Encouraged by some small literary 
successes, I had just two years before 
exchanged the snug certainty of Somerset 
House for the precarious, but more 
glorious, career of a journalistic free 
lance. Too late I discovered that to 
write a story at one’s leisure whilst in 
receipt of a comfortable income is a 


pleasant and lucrative pastime; but to 
do the same for a living, beset by trouble 
and anxiety, is quite another matter. 
Slowly my small capital melted away. 
Still, stout of heart and firm in the con- 
viction that I was a rising man, we left 


our house and took torooms. From rooms 
we drifted to lodgings, each more humble 
than those last vacated; I, with an ever 
increasing: bundle of manuscripts and a 
heart that grew more heavy at each 
change; Eve, brave, patient, and re- 
sourceful—a woman. 

In summer Eve did occasional work 
for a West End shop; but now it was 
winter, trade was bad, and the shops had 
no work to give out. Not an article or 
story of mine had been accepted for 
months. With nerves shaken by the long 
struggle against poverty, a want of 
confidence marked each fresh effort, and 
my style was rapidly deteriorating. A 
precarious ten shillings a week, paid 
irregularly by the proprietors of a widely 
circulated magazine, through the columns 
of which I advised an unappreciative 
Government, conducted the war, and 
laid down the law generally on matters 
concerning the interests of the Empire, 
represented our total income. 

Something must be done, and that at 
once. Eve had urged this palpable 
necessity for months past. My father-in- 
law, the great estate agent, whose name 
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appears on notice-boards all over the 
country, and in defiance of whose stern 
command I had married Eve, insisted 
upon it, though he would not so much as 
employ me as a junior clerk. What was 
more important still, our long-suffering 
landlady shouted her firm conviction on 
that point after me each time I ran the 
gauntlet of the ricketty staircase which 
lay between our squalid attic and the 
street. 

But what was that something to be? 
I tried to think as I sat alone and 
despondent one dreary November morning. 
Eve, in desperation, had journeyed to 
Mount Street with the determination of 
humbling herself before her relentless 
father, even to the extent of begging 
assistance. 

Work of any sort I would have accepted 
gladly, but had sought it through weary 
weeks in vain. Who but a fool, reasoned 
the countlessemployers towhom I applied, 
would waste two years on unremunerative 
journalism? With hope deferred, and 
sick at heart, I realised the plain fact 
that with my own hand I had burnt my 
ship. The great gulf that lay between 
me and regular employment, so reck- 
lessly abandoned, could not be recrossed. 
My one path lay through the unknown 
wilderness, on the fringe of which I was 
cast away ; and with my pen only could 
I hope to force it. Hope! Was there 
any hope? Bitter experience had taught 
me the length of time, counted by months 
and quarters, which lapses between the 
despatch of even a successful manuscript 
and payment for the same. 

For the thousandth time I turned over 
the piles that lay before me. Short stories 
and sketches there were by the dozen, 
each begun in a burst of new hope, yet 
destined, like its fellows, to drag to a 
dreary end under a pen heavy with the 
pressing needs of the moment, and heed- 
less of the future. One and all bore the 
mark of much tinkering that had followed 
frequent rejection. From none of these 
could anything be hoped ; body and soul 
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sickened at the bare thought of reading 
them again. Then there was the book, 
“Helpmates,” which was to have made 
my name, written a year before, when 
poverty had not quenched the fire of 
youthful vigour. Though half a dozen 
publishers had declined it, I still believed 
in it. That it would yet fulfil the mission 
for which it was created in my egotism 
I still felt confident—but what of the 
present ? 

The gloomy train of thoughts into 
which I had fallen came to a sudden end 
as a light step sounded on the stairs. 
Eve entered, the light of battle still in 
her bright eyes, and triumph on her thin 
face. Throwing a heavy key with a 
label attached on to the table, she sat 
down with a sigh of relief. 

“There,” she said, as soon as she had 
recovered her breath. “You may pack 
—that won’t take long—whilst I go and 
settle with Mrs. Gubbage.” 

“But have you found another room?” 
I asked. 

“‘ A whole house furnished from cellar 
to garret, and in Park Lane. This is the 
key.” 

I read the address, “‘ 201, Park Lane,” 
on the label of the great door-key which 
she handed to me. Noting my bewil- 
dered look, Eve explained: “ The old 
gentleman stormed fearfully at first, but 
I bore it like a lamb. ‘Touched by my 
abject humility, he gave me the rent, and 
a whole half-sovereign. Then as I was 
passing through the clerk’s office he 
shouted out to one of them, ‘ Give Mrs. 
Blake the key of 201, Park Lane. She 
and her husband are going in as care- 
takers.’ ” 

“And you took the key?” I gasped, 
choking with indignation at the insult 
hurled at his own daughter before a dozen 
of his clerks. 

“Of course, I did. It means a good 
home rent free for months. The late 
owner of the property dietl recently, and 
his next-of-kin, who is somewhere abroad, 
has telegraphed instructions for the sale 
of house and furniture as itstands. Why, 
it may be a year before a purchaser is 
found.” 

“‘ Have you considered,” I asked, “ that 
we shall have to keep the place clean, 


and show people over it? 
some of your friends called ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t mind if they do,” 
was the defiant reply. “I’ve given up 
dwelling in the estimation of other people, 
and mean to live in Park Lane as long 
as I can. Think of the advantage of 
such an address to you! A letter from 
Park Lane commands attention which 
one from a back street in Bloomsbury 
does not. Stories from such an aristo- 
cratic quarter should be worth at least 
double.” 

Eve’s arguments were full of sound 
common sense, so, putting our pride in 
our pockets, and all our worldly posses- 
sions outside a cab, we shook the mud 
of Bloomsbury from off our feet. 

There was something weird about the 
well-furnished mansion in which we took 
up our abode. Everywhere were signs 
of a tenancy brought to a sudden end, 
and as we wandered from room to room 
an uncanny feeling that the late owner 
of the vast wealth, suggested by all that 
we saw, would return to resume the 
thread of life, snapped under tragic cir- 
cumstances, possessed us both. 

By mutual consent we took up our 
quarters in the great kitchen that ran 
from end to end of the basement, for 
economy in fuel and light, and to escape 
that oppressive sense of loneliness which 
filled the deserted house. 

As we sat amongst the shadows cast by 
one solitary candle, Eve’s high spirits 
were contagious. That dread feeling of 
the hunted beast which besets the un- 
happy struggler who cannot pay his way 
forsook me. Small though the burden 
of rent had been of late, we were now 
free from it and the hundred and one 
daily annoyances which are the lot of 
the lodger in arrears, yet striving to keep 
up appearances. 

Far into the night we sat talking and 
planning. The mansion in which we 
held so humble a position might have 
been our own. Eve took command, and 
possession of my poor tinkered stories, 
declaring that she would re-write them 
and launch them under other titles from 
our new address. I was to write, not 
hurriedly or anxiously, but as I did 
formerly, in peace of mind. Meanwhile, 
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the book, “ Helpmates,” from which we 
hoped so much, was to continue its 
career from publisher to publisher, till 
one wise enough to appreciate its merits, 
or dazzled by the aristocratic surround- 
ings of its author, should bring both 
before an enthusiastic public. 

Callers were few, and consisted mostly 
of people drawn by idle curiosity to 
inspect the palatial residence and its 
contents. A purchaser would be hard to 
find for such a property, and we looked 
forward to a long tenancy. Day after 
day I worked steadily and spontaneously, 
without forcing, growing more confident 
at the end ofeach. Eve, too, was always 
writing when not busy with our small 
household matters; but as to the pro- 
gress of her work she maintained a 
mysterious silence. Many were the 
bulky packets despatched, accompanied 
by letters bearing our address stamped 
in a style suggestive of wealthy surround- 
ings, for Eve had found a die, and had 
our stationery stamped at fourpence a 
quire. So the winter passed, we casting 
our bread upon the waters, and happy 
in our kitchen, at peace with all 
mankind. 

One day in early spring, when a soft, 
warm wind blew the scent of hyacinths 
from the beds in Hyde Park through our 
basement windows, Eve received a letter, 
opened in nervous haste, and tossed to 
me with tears of joy. It was from a 
publisher, and offered £20 for the serial 
rights of a novelette, strung together from 
the plots of some half-dozen of my previous 
failures, so padded and larded with love 
that the conglomerate mass of incidents 
could not fail to command a ready sale 
amongst a wide and sentimental sister- 
hood. At the foot of the letter was a 
notice intimating that articles and stories 
were paid for on acceptance. 

That was a day of hysterical rejoicing. 
Once we had posted a letter accepting 
the publisher's terms self-control vanished. 
Work was out of the question, and for 
hours we sat hand in hand in the Park 
babbling delirious visions of the future, 
forgetful of time or place, passers-by who 
stared wondering, or callers that might 
call in vain, till the long shadows of the 
trees reminded us that it was evening. 
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Back in the basement of our mansion, 
Eve became practical. Solemnly she 
quoted : 


‘« There is a tide in the affairs of man 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


“ This is the tide in our affairs, and we 
will take it at the flood,” she continued, 
with an air of stern resolve. 

“What do you propose to do?” I 
asked. 

“ First of all you must ask Quillsplitter 
down here to dinner.” 

Quillsplitter was the new editor of the 
Censor, to which I was behoven for my 
precarious ten shillings a week. I had 
never even seen the man. 

“Ask him to come and dine with a 
caretaker in the kitchen?” I gasped. 
Surely, the day's excitement had been 
too much for Eve. 

“Certainly not,” was the reassuring 
reply. “As one of the staff of the Censor, 
it’s your duty to call on the chief. In 
your own interest it is your duty to 
cultivate the man. Ask him here to 
dinner, and I will answer for it that he 
is properly impressed, and entertained 
upstairs. He ought to do something 
more for you, seeing that you are being 
quoted by the dailies pretty often.” 

There was method in Eve’s plan. A 
busy editor is not the man to trifle with 
in his office. Outside it he is sometimes 
human. Accordingly, next week, with 
all the confidence begotten of a new suit, 
irreproachable hat, and perfect boots, I 
called upon the great man, carrying my 
copy as an excuse. His reception was 
not cordial, though he shook my hand, 
but without enthusiasm; and by the 
manner in which he fidgetted with his 
papers I judged it best not to push our 
acquaintance further just then. 

My next attempt was more fortunate. 
Watching him out of his office one 
evening, I dogged his steps to a well- 
known literary club to which | had once 
belonged, and there, regardless of the 
fact that my subscription had lapsed, 
ran him to earth. That he did not 
remember me when | greeted him effu- 
sively is true ; none the less I was not to 
be shaken off, and under a flow of light 
conversation he thawed half a degree. 












By good management Eve and I dined 
at the next table to his at a fashionable 
restaurant a few evenings later. On 
each occasion events had progressed so 
favourably that recognition was mutual. 
Later, when I introduced him to Eve, 
and she declared that we were not en- 
gaged for the following Tuesday, and 
added her entreaty to mine that he 
should dine with us that evening, he was 
conquered. 

The next few days were spent in 
preparation for the great event on which 
so much depended. Fortunately, we had 
the run of the house, as well as plate and 
linen enough for a Lord Mayor’s banquet. 
What was left of Eve’s £20 was recklessly 
spent on as sumptuous a repast as ever 
warmed the heart of a gourmand. 
Rapturously we surveyed our prepara- 
tions on the morning of the eventful 
day. Nothing that the greatest epicure 
could desire was wanting, from costly 
wines to fragant coffee and choice cigars. 

Suddenly Eve broke in upon my happy 
dreams with a cry of despair. 

“What is it?” I asked in alarm. 
“You don’t mean to say we have for- 
gotten anything?” 

“Forgotten anything!” she cried, as 
she sank into a chair. “ We've forgotten 
the most important thing of all. Oh! 
What fools we've been. We can’t possibly 
have the man here. You must go and 
stop him. Tell him I am ill—anything.” 

“But why?” I gasped. “ What have 
we forgotten ?” 

“Who's going to serve up and wait?” 
Eve sobbed. 

“Hire a cook, and a man to wait,” I 
replied, relieved to find the oversight one 
that could so easily be remedied. 

“With eighteenpence between 
two?” Eve wailed. 

“Couldn't you do it?” I hazarded, 


the 


appalled at the dimensions of the 
difficulty. 
“That wouldn’t do. Quillsplitter 


would see that there was something 
wrong. People who live in Park Lane 
don’t keep a maid-of-all-work to open 
the door and wait at table. Besides, he 
would recognise me.” 

There was nothing for it but to put 
our intended guest off. To have enter- 
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tained him under existing circumstances 
would only have laid us open to ridicule 
and ruined my prospects. Reluctantly I 
turned my lagging footsteps towards the 
office. 

When a man has an unpleasant mission 
to perform he has a habit of dawdling 
and taking a keen interest in things he 
would not otherwise notice. Hyde Park 
is not on the direct route to the office of 
the Censor, but that particular after- 
noon I was seized with an irresistible 
desire to inspect the flower-beds there. 
From flowers I wandered to a small 
crowd collected about an orator who 
preached Socialism, not to say Anarchy. 
Now, if I am of any politic persuasion I 
believe it to be Conservative, but as I 
listened to his fiery eloquence I was 
carried away by his arguments, and 
verily believe that if he had provided me 
witha liberal supply of infernal machines 
I should straight away have done those 
deeds which he assured the small group 
of errand boys and loafers, who, with 
myself formed his audience, it was the 
duty of every right-thinking man to do. 

A hand upon my arm brought me 
from the ideal future to which the orator 
had conducted us to the present time of 
miseries. Turning, 1 was face to face 
with De Rochefort, the actor, who had 
started to take the town by storm about 
the time that I had started upon my 
literary career. Common misfortune had 
drawn us together, and, to judge from 
his appearance, there was little to choose 
between our prospects just then. As we 
edged away from the crowd and ex- 
changed experiences his story was soon 
told—a one-line part in a touring panto- 
mime, that had come to grief six weeks 
before, no work since, no prospect of any, 
and no money. 

There and then I was seized with the 
idea of putting the actor’s misfortune to 
a base use. Hurriedly I explained the 
difficulty which faced me, and the great 
consequences at stake, and begged him 
to accept a one-night engagement as my 
butler. 

De Rochefort had his pride, but like 
the pride of other men even that had 
its price; a heavy price none the 
less. Taking a mean advantage of my 
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necessity, he held out for free board and 
lodging till such times as he should find 
another job or we quitted our present 
residence, in return for such light duties 
as might fall to his lot as butler in the 
event of our entertaining. When he 
further insinuated that he could obtain 
an excellent livery on credit from a 
friendly theatrical costumier, I gave way, 
stipulating only that he should drop the 
high-sounding De Rochefort and assume 
the more homely Phillips, which was his 
by right of birth, whilst in my employ. 

The bargain struck, I took him home 
and gave him, by way of earnest money, 
luncheon, to which he did more than 
justice, four o’clock in the afternoon 
though it was. Fearing to let him out 
of my sight, I plunged with him into the 
wilds of Long Acre in search of a livery, 
whilst Eve applied herself with redoubled 
energy to the alteration of an old gown, 
abandoned in despair. 

At seven o’clock all waited ready and 
confident in the drawing-room. The 


matchless Phillips, clad in a smart but 
sober livery, was receiving final instruc- 


tions from Eve, a picture in her renovated 
gown, whilst I lounged in an easy atti- 
tude, thankful that a vague scheme of 
obtaining an appointment as a waiter at 
the Paris Exhibition had caused me to 
hold on to my dress suit, in spite of many 
a sore temptation to part with it. 

Suddenly Phillips, who would run to 
the window each time a cab approached, 
in spite of my forcible protests, waved 
his arms frantically and rushed from the 
room with inarticulate shouts. Out of 
the front door and down the steps he 
flew, as I stood paralysed with the awful 
fear that he had forsaken us at the last 
moment, overcome by stage fright. 

Not till I saw the notice board planted 
in the front garden, which told the 
whole world that our house and all its 
contents were for sale, stagger and shake, 
did I divine his intentions. A moment 
later the fatal witness, forgotten because 
of its familiarity, was thrust into the coal 
cellar; and hardly had the front door 
closed behind our saviour when it was 
thrown open in response to a loud knock. 
Had a peerage or Victoria Cross been at 
my disposal Phillips might have had one 


or both; as it was I forgave him the 
exorbitant price of his pride. 

The dinner went like clockwork under 
the careful manipulation of our quick- 
change artist of a butler, who, without a 
single hitch, served up, and waited, too. 
As I talked to the distinguished guest 
over coffee and cigars, of everything 
except that which was uppermost in my 
mind, I saw that he was impressed. 
Later, in the drawing-room, when Eve 
sang and played, without music, he was 
still more impressed ; so much so that in 
the early morning he discovered that he 
had lost the last train home. 

Rising to the occasion Eve insisted 
upon his staying the night, rang for 
Phillips, and ordered him to prepare the 
yellow-room; then, a moment later 
explaining that the maids had gone to 
bed and that Phillips was new, left us to 
satisfy herself that everything was as it 
should be. 

Over an early breakfast, at which Eve, 
who cooked it, did not appear, Quill- 
splitter was profuse in his thanks. Then, 
as he was about to depart, he remarked : 
“ By the way, Blake, you may have heard 
that our people are going to start another 
paper, the /nquisitor ?” 

I had heard nothing about it, but did 
not say so. 

“I am to edit the two,” he continued. 
“Now if you wouldn’t mind doing the 
leader for the Censor I should be awfully 
obliged. I would have mentioned it 
before, but the fact is I hardly liked to; 
it’s only two guineas a week. Then 
there’s room for a column of notes on 
current topics in the Inquisitor—some- 
thing light, but not flippant, you know.” 

Whilst I was struggling to frame a 
reply of calm indifference he broke in 
with: “ Now, my dear fellow, don’t say 
no. I rely upon you.” Half-way down 
the steps he turned and shouted, “ Re- 
member, first post Thursday morning.” 

He was gone, and Phillips was rattling 
two half-crowns together, whilst I tried 
to realise that my precarious ten shill- 
ings a week had in two minutes grown 
into a steady four guineas! 

Misfortune never comes singly, and the 
same applies to good fortune. That 
same day brought me a letter from a 
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publisher offering to produce Helpmates 
on such advantageous terms that I closed 
at once. 

The book is now in its sixth edition ; the 
royalties are running into thousands, and 
the publisher wants to know if I have 
another in hand. I have one, finished, 
but do not mean to give it to the public 
till a decent and dignified interval has 
elapsed since the publication of my first, 
I can afford to wait now, because half 
the editors in London are asking me for 
articles, and my opinions are quoted 
everywhere. I have been interviewed a 
hundred times, and my photo, with “ The 
Author of ‘ Helpmates’ in his Park Lane 


By CICELY 


WEET in 
round 
Of singing birds in June,— 
And sweet on wintry hills the sound 
Of hounds that chime in tune,— 
The sound that is the very soul 
Of clearly upland days, 
Where men still walk the kindly earth 
In the old kindly ways. 


the leafy woods the 


Whether beneath the scurrying wrack 
The heartening cry is borne 

. By snatches down the piping gale, 
Or breaks the windless morn, 

No heart but answers to the call 
That once, through sun and shower, 

Has followed far o’er dale and hill 
For hour on flying hour. 
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Study” underneath it, has appeared in 
every illustrated magazine of repute. 
But, crown of success and giddy pin- 
nacle of fame! my relentless father-in-law 
has relented, and at the most solemn of 
dinners given in my honour introduced 
me with due pomp to half a hundred of 
his prosperous business friends as “ My 
son-in-law, the well-known author, whose 
book, ‘ Helpmates,’ you must have read.” 
My late butler is now playing a lead- 
ing part at a West End theatre, and we 
live at Hampstead. No. 201, Park Lane, 
is still in the market, and I shall be happy 
to recommend an obscure but deserving 
genius to my father-in-law as caretaker. 


MUSIC. 


FOX SMITH. 


“So Mindful, hark!” and true as bells 
Across a wintry sky 

Each voice takes up its wonted note 
Too well-accustomed cry. 

Now Fencer, Fairmaid fill the strain 
With challenge shrill and keen, 

And, steady as a church-bell’s note, 
Old Mindful chimes between. 

Now where from moorlands drenched 

with mist 

The streams run noisily, 

Some cleft amid the lonely hills 
Brims o’er with melody : 

Now, where the open hillside sweeps 
To the free skyline’s bound, 

Adown the bare brown fields they drive, 
A living wave of sound. 


No fiddler’s note that sets the tune 
For lads’ and lasses’ feet 

E’er left to haunt the years to come 
A memory half so sweet, 

As here this music fit for Kings 
Beneath God's open sky, 

Where horn and hound hunt care away 
And the good winds go by. 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK: HONOUR FOR AN ENGLISH SINGER: A COMING 


PIANO RECITAL: ELGAR’S “DISCOVERY”: 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE 


BRITISH BARITONE: CONTINENTAL NEWS: COMING CONCERTS: AN 


ITALIAN CRITICS HUMOUR: 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF UNMUSICAL 


PARENTS; OPERATIC MATTERS: THE RETURN OF DALMORES: CARUSO 
TO SING IN THE PROVINCES: “L’INCOGNITA”: A PATRIOTIC SONG: 
CONCERNING THE DRUM: THE MUSIC HALL ORCHESTRA: A WOMAN 
COMPOSER: PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


By far the most important of recent 
additions to musical literature is Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman’s “ Aspects 
of Modern Opera,” of which 
Mr. John Lane is the enter- 
prising publisher. As a critic, 
the author is singularly just; as a writer 
of correct English, he is impeccable. In 
speaking of modern German composers, 
he refers to the “strenuous ficck of Lilli- 
putians” who write music in which one 
finds “‘ the invariable fault of emptizess, 
of poverty of idea, allied with an extreme 
elaboration in the manner of presenta- 
tion.” In fact, Mr. Gilman’s book is of 


“ Aspects of 
Modern 
Opera.” 


such compelling interest, that it should 
appeal to all persons—musical and other- 
wise—who appreciate a good literary 
style. 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR, 


The young American prima donna of the Berlin 
Opera. (Reproduced by permission of the 
Gramophone Co.). 
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AccorDING to a contemporary, “ it is 
not often that an English singer is 
acclaimed in France. Miss 
Alice Mandeville, however, 
has had the distinction of 
singing to a critical Parisian 
when all who were present 
united in praising the singer’s unusual 
talent.” Miss Mandeville also has made 
a name for herself as an exponent of 
oratorio, and she sings with facility in 
French, Italian, and German. 

Mr. WiLiiAmM WILLIs, fresh from his 
successful appearances in the Provinces, 
probably will give another 
London recital ere long. There 
still appears to be some doubt 
as to the Hampshire pianist’s 
nationality, for he is described as an 
American, a hardy Norseman, and an 
Austrian. Great is the imagination of 
the “ paragraphist.” 

OnE may learn from the gossips that a 
few years ago, Miss Gleeson-White was 

a student in London. One 
, day, when she was practis- 

ing, she was overheard by 
Sir Edward Elgar, who, without making 
himself known to the young soprano, 
recommended her for an important part 
in “Caractacus.” She has since sung in 
nearly all the composer's works. It is to 
be hoped that she may continue to do so 
for many years to come. 

A TENOR of world-wide reputation 
recently declared that a good “press 

agent” is as necessary as a 
The good voice—that Fame must 

Necessary be proclaimed from the house- 

“Press tops. For years past in 

Agent.” America “ press agents ” have 
been en évidence; and now they are a 


Honour for 
an English 
Singer. 


audience, 


A Coming 
Piano 
Recital. 


Elgar’s 
“Discovery.” 
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recognised institution in England. “ But 
it has been left to a woman to distance 
all male competitors,” writes a northern 
scribe. The successful lady in question 
is Mrs. Clare Neave, the wife of an officer 
in the Royal Artillery. 


particular have proved their fitness, chief 
amongst them being Mr. Charles Tree, 
who appears to be making a triumphant 
progress through the country, singing 
opera, oratorio, and folk-songs. Judging 
from the local critics’ encomiums, he is 


MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS, 
Who, it will be remembered, sang the title-rd/e in “ Enid.” 


Durinc the past few weeks our leading 
English singers have been very much 
before the public, and many 

‘tietiee of good judges are of opinion that 
the British Several of them might advan- 
Baritone. tageously take the place of, 
say, the German element at 


Covent Garden. Our baritones in 


equally successful in everything he under- 

takes. 
GIoRDANO’s new opera, “La Festa del 
Nilo,” is about to be produced—probably 
at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 
Continental [he composer is best known 
News, _ here through his “ Andrea Che- 
nier”’—a work which is far in 
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advance of “Fedora.” .. . The veteran 
Massenet’s “ Bacchus ” (which is provided 
with a libretto by Catulle Mendés) is to 
have its premiéve in Paris next October. 
... “La Belle Otero,” tired of posturing 
for the edification of gaping music hall 
audiences, intends competing with Cava- 
lieri, who, it will be remembered, also 
was a danseuse before she took it into 
her rather pretty head to court criticism 
by aspiring to lyric honours. It is said 


MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 
As Hagen, a part he has recently sung with con- 
siderable success at Covent Garden, 

that the Spanish dancer proposes making 
her début as Carmen. In commenting 
on Otero’s bold decision, a pert Yankee 
writes in “ Musical America” that the 
lady is no longer young,” adding: “I 
scarcely think she will erase the memory 
of some of the Carmens I have heard and 
seen.” .. . At Monte Carlo Boito’s ex- 
ceedingly unequal setting of the “ Faust” 
legend is about to be given, and the wags 
of the Italian Press have repeated their 
perennial joke about the composer's 


dilatoriness in completing the score of his 
long-promised “ Nero.” . . . Miss Lilian 
Grenville, whose classic profile is the joy 
of the Riviera, continues to attract crowds 
to the Théatre du Casino, Nice, where 
operas of the “Manon,” and “Thais” 
type are presented. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham’s next symphony 
concert takes place at the Queen’s Hall 

Coming °2 the 19th, when Rimsky- 
Orchestral Korsakoff’s suite-symphonique, 

Concerts. “ Antar,”’ will be performed. 
.. + The London Symphony Orchestra 
announces one concert in April and three 
during May in the Queen’s Hall, under the 
conductorship of Safonoff, Nikisch, and 
Mlynarski. Presumably our competent 
English conductors are unavailable. . . 
The New Symphony Orchestra also is to 
occupy the above-mentioned ‘hall in April 
and June. 

Mr. Francis Macmillan, the leading 
American violinist, will give six recitals 

in London between now and the 

Coming endofJune. . . . Several pianists 

—— of note also are to be heard, and 
Recitals. there is every probability of the 

usual unfledged beginners wast- 
ing their money in the vain attempt to 
take seasoned amateurs by storm. 

The music-critic of a Neapolitan paper, 
under the appropriate heading, “ Artisti 

grandi e piccini,” has waxed 

An Italian merry over the diaphanous cos- 

Critic’s , 

Humour. tume worn by a French prima 

donna who recently disported 
herself in the réle of Thais. This is how 
the jester expresses himself :— 

“Tanto pill che la parte feminile dello 
spettacolo giunge anch’essa ben gradita 
agliocchiealcuore. Interpreta il person- 
aggio di Thais Mademoiselle , non 
solo con grande passionaliti di accento e 
con intelligente verita mimica, ma anche 
con un lusso di linee, di contorni, di 
bellezze, di eleganze, di semi-nudita da 
far tremare il binocolo in mano a tutti 
gli spettatori dai quindici ai sessanta 
anni. é, innegabilmente, quel che 
si dice una fausse maigre ; cosa della quale 
ognuno si pud convincere allorché al finale 
del primo atto ella si toglie energicamente 
la tunica di dosso e poco ci manca che 
tu vedi Eva prima del peccato. .. . E ti 
garantisco che hai che vedere... . ” 
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Indiscreet parents and equally indis- 

creet schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 

_ apparently labour under the 

The Indis- delusion that any child can be 

cretions of * ; ; 

Unmusical “ taught music.” Unmusical 

Parents. papas and mammas (often act- 

ing upon the advice of a foolish 

teacher) make the wretched child’s life a 

misery by adding instruction in the piano 
or violin to the 
Curriculum; and 
the wretched little 
victim, who takes 
no interest in 
music, plays in 
that excrutiatingly 
lifeless manner, 
which, while pleas- 
ing the Philistine, 
puts murderous 
thoughts into the 
mind of the gent- 
lest critic. When, 
upon emerging 
from the “flapper” 
stage, the unin- 
spired Miss is 
allowed to have 


her own way, she 
promptly burns her 
hated music-books 
and transfers her 
activities to a more 
congenial occupa- 


tion; while the 
strenuous hobble- 
dehoy, who— 
naturally enough 
—prefers football 
to five-finger exer- 
cises, impatiently 
looks forward to 
the day when he 
will be allowed 
to close the lid 
of the piano for 
the last time. Asa rule, the least intel- 
ligent person recognises that it is folly to 
give lessons in drawing or painting to a 
child who manifests no taste in this direc- 
tion, and that it is not given to every lad 
and lass to possess a sense of colour. But 
where music isconcerned parents and peda- 
gogue often act in a manner which, to put 
it politely, is both reprehensible and silly. 


MISS LILLIAN GRENWILLE, 


The bright, particular star of the Casino Theatre, 
Nice, as Juliette in Gounod’s Opera. 


The success of the recent Covent Garden 
English season brings us a step nearer the 
establishing of the much-dis- 
cussed National Opera House. 
In spite of the ill-advised pro- 
duction of “The Angelus,”—a work in 
which the composer (a provincial or- 
ganist) displays anastounding, though not 
unexpected ignorance of the requirements 
of opera, the ranks 
of British musi- 
cians are by no 
means destitute of 
the desired talent. 
In “Enid” (the 
title véle of which 
was so admirably 
sung by Miss Laura 
Evans - Williams 
last November) Mr. 
Vincent Thomas, 
our foremost 
Welsh composer, 
more than proved 
his fitness for the 
task which he sets 
himself; and if Sir 
Charles Stanford’s 
“Much Ado about 
Nothing” has its 
dull moments, they 
at least are re- 
lieved by a fair 
proportion of 
melodious pas- 
sages. Poor Gor- 
ing Thomas, too, 
has a large claim 
upon the attention 
of those who love 
music, for his *‘ Es- 
meralda” (which 
may be given 
during the Carl 
Rosa Opera Com- 
pany’s autumn 
season at Covent Garden) contains manya 
phrase of captivating delicacy. Asto the 
English singers who sang in the “ Ring,” 
their success was such as to augur well 
for their future in realms operatic. Mr. 
Thomas Meux’ Alberich was exceedingly 
well spoken of on all sides; Mrs. Frease- 
Green’s Sieglinde afforded unusual satis- 
faction; Mr. Charles Knowles’ Hagen 


Operatic 
Matters. 
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MISS ALICE MANDEVILLE, 
The mezzo contralto. 


brought the Yorkshire baritone many a 
gratifying “notice ;"" and both Madame 
Edna Thornton and Mr. Walter Hyde 
have improved upon their former efforts. 
So M. Dalmorés, like Tannhdauser, is to 
return to the hall of song which knew 
him in former years. During 
The — thecomingseason he makes his 
Return of , 
Dalmores. evtvée at Covent Garden, and 
before his engagement termi- 
nates he will be heard as Samson—pro- 
vided Saint-Saéns’ biblical work is given. 
It appears that the censor has removed 
the ban, and that its inclusion in the 
vépertoive is possible. The English version 
of “Samson et Delilah” has frequently 
been performed in London ; but, owing 
to the incompetence of the Samson of the 
occasion, almost every performance has 
been a failure. It rests with M. Dalmorés, 
who is a genuine fort ténor, to do justice 
to the music of his part. 
Mr. Thomas Quinlan, a concert agent 
of monumental enterprise, announces that 
Signor Caruso will sing in the 
Caruso to Provinces early next autumn. 
alley Mr. Quinlan is best remem- 
bered in connection with the 
début of Signor Tamini, when the 
Slavonic-looking new-comer was an- 
nounced as “Caruso’s rival.” If Mr. 
Quinlan still considers that the older 
singer’s laurels are in danger, he might 
bill Signor Caruso and his alleged suc- 


cessor for the same concert, thus enabling 
the public to draw its own conclusions. 
In the meantime, the result of Signor 
Caruso’s tour will be watched with 
interest. Country audiences are prone 
to prefer the unschooled efforts of oratorio 
and ballad performers to such singing as 
Caruso can offer them. They also have 
a hankering after the vernacular banali- 
ties to which, from time immemorial, 
they have been accustomed. However, 
if the tour comes off, nous verrons ! 
“ L'Incognita,” the masked lady from 
the Alhambra, who has recently sung in 
Vienna, is making a second 
“L’Incog- tour of the English Provinces. 
nita-”" Rumour has it that more than 
one impresario is anxious to secure her 
services for colovatura parts, but that her 
engagements do not permit her to enter- 
tain the flattering offers. 
Patriotism is an excellent thing. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a large 
percentage of patriots are 
A patriotic wanting in discretion, and 
"8 that the efforts of the patriotic 
bard are apt to be lamentably unpoetic. 
An instance is furnished by a ditty 
entitled “An Englishman’s Home,” the 
words of which are as follows : 


M. GODOWSKY, 


Whose recent re-appearance at the Queen’s Hall 
proved so welcome. 
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‘Across our far-flung Empire, o'er land and 
ocean grey, 

The song again is ringing that rang in Nelson's 
day 

To wake us from our slumber, 
security, 

To bid us all make ready to keep our island 
free. 

In palace and in cottage its martial note is 
heard, 

Through city and through village rings out each 
stirring word— 

So, Men of England, gather, while storm-clouds 
loom above, 

From East and West, from North and South, 
around the flag you love. 


from false 


Men of the Motherland, 
Answer the call! 
Rally around the flag, 
Whate’er befall ! 
Shoulder your rifles then, 
Sons of the foam, 
Defenders of England 
And the Englishman’s Home! 


And by her sons shall England to-day 
deserted be ? 

The sons whom she has cradled in 
love and liberty ! 

Oh! where are all the heroes, on 
honour's page enrolled, 

Who raised to fame our country in 
glorious days of old ? 

Hark! hark! a sound of marching! 
here come our valiant men, 

From Ireland’s shore they gather, 
from many a Scottish glen, 

A thousand flags are waving, are 
flutt'ring in the breeze : 

Oh! England, she can face the storm, 
still Mistress of the Seas! ” 


“ Key- 


Our contemporary 
notes” is to be congratulated 
on having secured 


Concerning Mr. 


H ] k 
the Drum, ae 


Mason’s most inte- 
resting and instructive article 
on the drum. “Ask the ordi- 
nary individual you meet what 
his views are as to the use 
of drums in an orchestra, and 
probably you will find his 
idea is, that when an extra 
loud noise is required the con- 
ductor nods to the drummer, 
and obtains some bangs in 
reply,” says Mr. Mason, who 
introduces into his discourse 
a reference to Mr. Gabriel G. 
Cleather—the drum virtuoso of 
the Guildhall School of Music. 


No. 73. April, 1909. 


One may learn that “the tuning to most 
people would be in itself an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty, by reason of the 
fact that there is absolutely no guide 
whatever—apart from the player’s own 
ear—as to the required pitch,” and that 
“ the tuning note to which we are familiar 
before the commencement of a per- 
formance conveys nothing to the tim- 
panist-“even if he could obtain the note 
he wanted—because he may not be intro- 
duced until long after, when many 
changes of keys will have occurred.” 


SIGNOR TAMINI AS DON JOSE, 


A part in which he braved the ordeal of criticism in Vienna, 


G 
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L’INCOGNITA, 
Whois specially engaged at the Apollo Music- 
hall, Vienna. 


“The Ladies’ Court Book,” which has 
recently been issued by W. H. Smith & 
Son.and by Dale & Co., has 


A useful 
W ork of 
Reference. 


a two-fold use. In addition 
to giving much useful informa- 
tion about ladies who move 
in the charmed circles frequented by the 
uppermost ten thousand, it contains 
interesting references to several distin- 
guished women singers, amongst them 
being Madame Albani, who, for so many 
years, has established herself in the 
affections of her hearers. This indis- 
pensable work is as ornamental as it is 
useful. 
Although the average music-hall 
orchestra scarcely affords pleasure to 
the discriminating critic, the 
The Music musical arrangements at 
Orchestra. London’s three leading variety 
theatres, the Empire, the 
Palace and the Alhambra, practically 
fulfil all requirements, Indeed, the 
Alhambra orchestra, which is directed 
by Mr. George Byng, is a particularly 
satisfactory one. But the programme at 
the house in Leicester Square admits of 
improvement, for, sad to relate, an 
evening at the Alhambra is not devoid 
of dullness. 
About the time that the April number 


of the EnGiisH ILLUSTRATED makes its 
appearance, Miss Julia Cook- 
A Woman Watson's recital of her own 
a compositions takes place at 
f£olian Hall. Upon this occasion we 
are promised the composer’s setting of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “ L’Envoi” and “ The 
Song of the Sons”; several songs, which 
will be sung by Miss Alice Mandeville ; a 
quartet, “Under Eastern Skies’’—for 
violin, ‘cello, harp, and piano, and a Tone 
Poem for the piano. It is interesting to 
note that Miss Cook-Watson has studied 
entirely in England, and that in many 
instances she has provided the lyrics for 
her songs. 
Mr. Kelson 
series of 


Trueman announces a 
promenade concerts at the 
Kennington Theatre during 
Promenade June. Mr. Thomas Beecham’s 
Concerts, orchestra will provide the 
instrumental portion of the entertain- 
ment, and Mr. Trueman and other 
singers are to be heard upon various 
occasions. Such enterprise should not 
go unrewarded. 


MR. VINCENT THOMAS, 
The Welsh Composer. 
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The long-expected prospectus of the 
Covent Garden season has made its 
belated appearance, and its 
contents doubtless will raise 
the usual hopes. Unless any- 
thing occurs to upset the good 
intentions of the Syndicate, 

“Pelléas et Mélisande,” 


The 
Covent 
Garden 
Season, 


** Louise,” 


Photo by) 


of the artists who have taken part in 
former seasons are re-engaged, and a 
number of new comers, amongst them 
being Mlle. Marie Béral, Mlle. Maria 
Kousnietzow, Mlle. Tina de Sanna, Miss 
Alice O’Brien, M. Fontaine, M. Déru, 
M. Leliva, M. Warnery, M. Bourbon, Mr. 
Murray Davey, and M. Huberty, are tomake 


[Dover Street Studios. 


MISS GLEESON-WHITE, 


Whose appearance at the Royal Opera during the recent 
English season gave general satisfaction. 


Laparra’s “ Habanera,’’ and Baron 
d’Erlanger’s “Tess,” will be amongst 
the “ novelties,” while the revival of “La 
Sonnambula”—a work which Balfe 
might have composed—is again an- 
nounced. Various standing-dishes also 
are associated with the repertoire ; several 


their bow to an easily pleased London 
audience. The decision of the management 
to include French operas in its scheme is a 
welcome one; and it is to hoped that the 
necessary steps have been taken to secure 
satisfactory performances. In the mean- 
time—well, we shall see what we shall see! 





A HEAVY WAGER. 


By T. M. KENNEDY. 


N exciting discussion, arising out of 
some trivial remark on the part 
of Sir Edward Carton, was going 

on in one corner of the smoke-room of the 
Criterion Club. Sir Edward, though very 
much a millionaire, had a habit of getting 
excited over little things, and very often 
Over incongruous things. In this instance 
it pleased him to say, speaking as an 
authority, that in the long run, the power 
of money over the destinies of human 
beings was not nearly so great as was 
supposed. Young Sir Claude Tollmash, 
who bore an old title with little land and 
less money behind it, asserted that, on the 
contrary, money could doanything. The 
knight did not like the baronet, and of all 
men liked least to be contradicted by him. 
So he got excited, and spoke of money 
as if it were the most useless thing in 
the world. Claude Tollmash laughed, 
treating Carton’s assertion as a piece of 
idle pedantry, whereupon the knight—a 
newly-made one, as it happened—grew 
still more angry and improved upon his 
former dictum by declaring money to be 
almost useless for any purpose. 

“Look here, Carton,” said the baronet 
coolly, “if you go on like this you will 
presently be trying to prove to us that 
all the gold lying about in the Metropolis 
should be swept away daily by the dust- 
men.” 

“And a very good thing, 
answered Carton emphatically. 

“Very well; since you set such little 
value on it, what do you say to an experi- 
ment in the way of proving or disproving 
your words? Give me a quarter of a 
million, and I undertake to perform any 
particular task that you may set me; 
something, that is, which in your opinion 
cannot be accomplished by the power of 
gold, backed up, of course, by such 
ordinary talents as I may possess.” 

Sir Edward, to do him justice, set more 
value on his opinion than he did on gold, 
of which he had more than he could find 
any personal use for, and at once fell in 


84 


too,” 


with the suggestion. In case of failure 
the money was to be returned to him, only 
the interest to be used in any case ; whilst 
if Tollmash won the capital had to be 
employed in purchasing land to be settled 
in tail for future generations of baronets. 

The only thing to be settled now was 
the task to be imposed, and after a little 
consideration Sir Edward fixed upon a 
scheme. 

“There are four of us here now,” said 
he. “Well, what I propose is this: On 
next Sunday we set out together for a 
walk in the Park, and there I will point 
out to you some girl, unknown to all of 
us, whom you, Tollmash, must win for 
your wife by the power of my gold and 
your own talents. I shall, of course, fix 
upon what seems to me the most difficult 
subject : that is,a girl who is already in 
love with some one else. You are not 
engaged to be married, are you?” 

“Well, no,” answered Tollmash with 
alaugh. “I have not yet found the girl 
rich enough to tempt me. I do hope, 
however, that the girl you pick for me 
—the subject, as you call her—shall be 
passably good-looking. I should not 
like to have such a girl as Sir Anthony 
Absolute described to his son imposed 
upon me: one with a single eye and a 
hump on each shoulder.” 

“No; to fix upon an ugly girl would be 
to work against myself. The handsomer 
she be, of course, the more pretendants will 
she have and the more difficult will she 
be to win. It is a pity, from my point of 
view, that you are fairly good-looking 
yourself. With an ugly man the test 
would be a more accurate one. How- 
ever, as it is, I think I will be able to give 
you a task beyond your powers, or I am 
no good judge of human nature.” 

“T sincerely hope you are not,”’ laughed 
Tollmash, “or that you are as careless 
about it as you are about the disposal of 
your money. There is one thing I have 
to say, however—one stipulation I have to 
make—and that is, that we keep this 
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wager a secret between ourselves. Above 
all, the girl, the subject, my future wife, 
must know nothing of it. I intend, I 
may tell you from the start, to fall in love 
with her, I have often seen girls I could 
fall in love with, but none of them had 
sufficient money to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of the Tollmashes, and I refused 
to let myself go. Now, fortunately, or 
as I should say, thanks to the generosity 
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thought that he was passing through the 
most adventurous day of his life, and 
that before an hour was over he would 
meet the girl to whom his fate would be 
linked for the rest of his days. That he 
should win he had no doubt at all. 
Poor as he was, he had been run after a 
good deal since the day he came into the 
title, and he did not think it vanity when 
he set himself down as a handsome man, 


fL 


1 


am PW 


‘Give me a quarter of a million.” 


of Sir Edward Don Quixote Carton, the 
money does not count, and I shall give 
my heart full play.” 

The four conspirators, if they may be 
so called, bound themselves to secrecy, 
and an appointment was made for the 
following Saturday. On that day they 
met at Hyde Park Corner and started at 
once on their tour of exploration. Though 
he tried to feel unconcerned, to look like 
an ordinary promenader, Sir Claude 
Tollmash could not keep back the 


not merely a fairly good-looking one such 
as Carton had described him. Evenstrange 
girls had been in the habit of casting 
favourable eyes upon him as he walked or 
rode in the Park, and now—the thought 
was a thrilling one—perhaps one of these 
same girls should be fixed upon by Sir 
Edward as the object of his attentions. 

Until now Claude Tollmash had no 
conception of the amount of self-con- 
sciousness hidden away in his being. It 
seemed to him as if his thoughts could be 
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read by every girl he met; that the quest 
on which he and his friends were engaged 
was known to all the world. Though 
the others kept up a pretty brisk conversa- 
tion, he took no part in it, and was even 
annoyed that they should seem to take 
such an important matter so lightly. 
Sir Edward’s eyes, though he kept his 
head pretty straight, went wandering in 
every direction; not even the pretty 
nursemaids escaped his attention. At 
length, after the promenade had lasted for 
more than half an hour, he came to a 
stand in the shade of some shrubs and 
invited the others to follow his example. 
Some fifty yardsaway a young couple were 
seated on a bench—the man bareheaded 
and decidedly plain ; the girl ina kind of 
poke bonnet, tied underneath her chin 
with a ribbon, and exquisitely pretty. 
That they were lovers could be seen at a 
glance. His thoughts could be read easily 
enough; there was ardent devotion in 
his homely face, and his whole attitude 
showed that he was conscious of nothing 
on earth but a great love for the girl by 
his side. To read her thoughts was not 
such an easy matter ; she appeared to be 


listening placidly to his words, but her 
eyes were fixed on a rose she held in her 
left hand. Still, as they looked it became 


every moment more evident that she 
returned the love which was being 
lavished upon her, and that it was only 
her natural modesty which kept her from 
showing it more plainly. As soon as Sir 
Edward had become convinced of this he 
turned to Claude Tollmash. 

“There is the girl I have chosen for 
you,” he said seriously ; “ win her if you 
can, and God grant that in the wooing 
you break nobody’s heart!” 

Tollmash was equally serious in his 
reply. 

“She is a girl worth winning,” he 
said; “but I wish to heaven the other 
party had not appeared. He seems an 
amiable kind of clodhopper and one who 
can evidently feel very deeply. On that 
account alone I could ask you to fix 
upon another ; but as it is, I must, I sup- 
pose, face the task, and, as you say, God 
grant that no hearts are broken in the 
process! As far as I am concerned I feel 
half in love with the girl already, and 


had I met her before could easily have 
loved her, did she possess a quarter of the 
money I shall now gain in winning her. 
But pray leave me now like good fellows; 
I feel as if a tragedy were about to be 
played out, and I want the stage to 
myself.” 

So Sir Edward and the other two went 
on their way whilst Claude remained to 
track the girl to her home. It was the 
first time in his life he had played the 
véle of detective; he did not feel quite 
at home in the part. More than once he 
looked round in search of some one to 
whom he might hand over the task of 
following the young couple, but no such 
person happened tobe at hand; and, more- 
over, when he came to consider it, the 
employment of a proxy would hardly be 
fair to the girl. But the two lovers 
seemed in no hurry to leave the bench, 
because, perhaps, they had it to them- 
selves and could say nice things in voices 
loud enough to give emphasis to the 
words, without any apparent danger of 
being overheard. At last they rose, how- 
ever, and strolled leisurely in the direction 
of the Marble Arch, followed at a dis- 
tance by Claude Tollmash. Here they 
took a ‘bus whose ultimate destination 
was Hampstead Heath, and whilst they 
ascended to the top, Claude, feeling 
strangely disconcerted and irritable, took 
a seat inside. He was utterly ashamed 
of the part he was playing, but by dwell- 
ing on the largeness of the issue at stake 
he tried to divert his thoughts from the 
more humiliating part of the business on 
which he was engaged. He called it 
business to himself, and a bad business at 
that; but he felt that if this other lover, 
his rival, could be eliminated, he would 
find another name for it. The belief that 
this girl was certainly destined to become 
his wife thrilled him strangely, gave him 
such an intense interest in her that he 
almost felt as if he could see her through 
the roof of the *bus. More than once he 
was tempted to go outside where he 
could continue to look at her whilst 
the journey lasted ; but discretion came to 
his aid, and not until the two descended 
near the Pond did he leave his seat. 

It was now dark and he was able to go 
close to them without attracting much 
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attention. He even managed to over- 
hear a few words of their conversation, 
enough to let him know that they were 
actually engaged, but that for some 
reason, the particulars of which he could 
not gather, their marriage had to be 
postponed to a certain date. 

** You had better not come any further, 
Tom,” said the girl as the two came to 
a stop. “You know what my aunt is, 
and as it is I shall have to tell her some 
fib to account for being so late.” 


H Quy anereaney 


girl as she! Yes; this fellow Tom had 
actually kissed the future Lady Tollmash 
and in the presence of her future husband ! 
It was intolerable, of course, and Tom 
must be eliminated. But in the mean- 
time Tom had walked briskly away, after 
having looked after the girl until she had 
passed out of sight. Sir Claude saw her 
enter the gate of a pretty villa close to 
the “ Spaniards,” evidently the residence of 
a person in easy if not in wealthy circum- 
stances. The house he saw was called 
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It was easy to see they were lovers. 
y 


What Tom said in reply the listening 
baronet could not overhear, but he saw 
them shake hands and kiss. The kiss 
gave him a pang of jealousy, and a 
thought which involved something like 
“confounded impertinence” actually 
formed in his mind. He was glad to 
encourage this kind of emotion; it made 
him feel less mean, and if it would only 
grow, it might in time make him hate 
this fellow Tom instead of hating him- 
self. Hang Tom! How dare an ugly- 
looking brute like him kiss such a lovely 


“ Sunnyside,” and knowingso much it was 
easy to find out a good deal more. A 
waiter at the “Spaniards” gave him all the 
information he wanted at the present 
juncture. The lady who lived at “ Sunny- 
side” was a Mrs. Morecambe, the widow of 
a lawyer who had practised somewhere 
in the Midlands, but put in his latter days 
in that house on the Heath. The young 
lady who was staying with Mrs. More- 
cambe was her niece, Amy Morrison by 
name. She had only recently come from 
the country, because, it was said, her 
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aunt wanted to find her a rich husband 
amongst the many rich bachelors to be 
found in the Metropolis. Was she 
engaged? The waiter could not say; 
though he saw her on one occasion 
walking very close beside a young man 
who had also the appearance of having 
come from the country. The young lady 
was a real beauty, and no mistake; but as 
for the young man, her companion, he 
would never make a fortune by his 
face. 

Having learned so much Sir Claude 
returned to town. He felt inno humour 
for company that night, and dined alone 
at one of the hotels. He had half 
promised to put in an appearance at the 
club to report progress to the two dis- 
interested ones of the conspirators, if not 
to Sir Edward himself; but he now felt 
the subject to be too sacred for such dis- 
cussion, and, moreover, he had to think 
out a plan of campaign. It should have 


been stated that one of the conditions of 
the wager was that the wooing and win- 
ning had to take place within the term of 
six months, and such being the case Sir 
Claude felt that he should have to begin 


operations at once. Before a week was 
over he must manage to get an introduc- 
tion to the aunt who, from what he had 
gathered, was ambitious for her niece and 
would be likely to look with a favour- 
able eye on a young man with an 
old title and great expectations. That 
Tom was not a persona grata with Mrs. 
Morecambe was evident from the fact 
that he dare not present himself before 
her. He was, as Sir Claude rightly 
guessed, a young man who had followed 
Miss Morrison from the country where no 
doubt they had been lovers before her 
advent to London. The young baronet 
fancied himself as a student of human 
nature—ifnot exactlya persistent student, 
one who could read a face at a glance— 
and now, as he considered the problem 
before him, he began to think that after 
all it would be better to pay court to the 
young lady herself before invoking the 
aid of the aunt. Amy Morrison, he 
thought, seemed like one who could be 
more easily led by persuasion, by playing 
on her feelings, than by any possible force 
of logic. If the aunt were to put him 


forward as a pretendant for her hand, it 
was likely enough that Amy might look 
upon him as a kind of persecutor, 
and cling the more closely to this 
booby lover of hers. No, he decided 
at last, it would be better to keep 
thefaunt at a distance, at any rate 
until he had had time to make a favour- 
able impression on the niece. 

Before going to bed he looked through 
the directory in search of the name of 
one or other of the residents of Hamp- 
stead with whom he might claim 
acquaintance. He would have to get 
some kind of standing in the neighbour- 
hood, and fortune favoured him so far 
that he recognised amongst the names of 
those whose residences were close to the 
“Spaniards” that ofa young lawyer who 
had sometimes worked for him. He 
called upon Mr. Grant next day, learned 
that he was acquainted with, and once or 
twice had acted for, Mrs. Morecambe, and 
had no difficulty in extracting an invita- 
tion to pass a week or two with him at 
his house on the Heath. 

The visit began on the following 
Saturday, and after church next day Sir 
Claude found himself shaking hands with 
Amy Morrison, or, as he persisted in 
regarding her, the future Lady Tollmash. 
She took the introduction calmly, a little 
to the baronet’s discomfiture, but—and 
he made no effortto suppress the emotion 
—his whole frame thrilled at the touch 
of her hand. She saw something of this 
ere yet her hand was withdrawn, noticed 
the flash in his eyes, and appeared—well, 
a little surprised. They talked on for a 
while—or rather she talked—the subject 
being the difference between London and 
her home in Shropshire. It was not that 
she was the more voluble of the two, but 
on this occasion the baronet made him- 
self into a kind of note of interrogation, 
imposing on her the task of answering 
his questions. Her voice was as sweet 
as her face, and he told himself more 
than once that under whatever circum- 
stances he had met her he could not fail 
to love her, fortune or no fortune. _ 

Next day he saw her start out on horse- 
back, and before three hours were over 
a groom led one of his own horses into 
Mr. Grant’s little stable. Next day he 
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watched her as she set out mounted 
on the same horse. He saw that she 
was far from being an expert horse- 
woman, and suspected, which was again 
the truth, that this kind of exercise was 
a duty imposed upon the girl by her 
ambitious aunt. A few minutes later he 
mounted his own horse and rode after her. 
He tried to look innocent and unconscious 
as he rode up alongside, and was more 
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such place during the day, and it is only 
on a Saturday afternoon that I can be 
sure of a companion.” 

He told her, as a matter of course, how 
delighted he would be to be allowed to 
join her sometimes, and if she thought 
such a procedure needful he would ask 
her aunt’s permission. 

“Oh, you need not ask aunt’s permis- 
sion,” she answered with a laugh; “ the 


She was plainly glad to see him. 


than gratified to notice that she was 
plainly glad to see him. This feeling 
was, however, somewhat modified by her 
first words; it was not exactly his own 
presence, but the idea of a companion of 
any kind which pleased her. 

“Oh, yes ; I ride for an hour or so every 
day,” she said, in answer to his question. 
“T like it well enough now, though as I” 
am mostly without a companion, | find it 
tedious at times. Nearly all the people 
1 know who ride are in the City or some 


fact that you are a baronet is enough for 


her. Poor aunt, she has already put you 
down as one who wishes to do me the 
honour of asking me to become your 
wife.” 

Here she laughed again, a trilling series 
of notes that went to her listener’s heart, 
but created pain rather than pleasure. 

“Though I have been engaged to be 
married for more than a year, my dear 
aunt chooses to ignore the engagement ; 
and | am quite sure that the reason why 
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she persists in making me take these daily 
rides is, that I might attract the attention 
of some cavalier like yourself. When I 
get a little more proficient I am to have 
a fiercer mount and appear in Rotten 
Row. Then the Thames will be on fire.” 

“ And how do you know, Miss Morrison, 
that your aunt isnotright? Young girls 
like you are not always the best judges 
as to the kind of husband they should 
choose. I am not a very old man myself, 
but I could count a dozen cases where 
young girls, on going against the wishes 
of their parents, have come to grief. 
Indeed, on the whole I am of opinion that 
the French system is far safer than our 
own. The more innocent the girl, the 
more likely is she to be taken in by an 
adventurer.” 

“Well, thank goodness, there is no 
adventurer in my case,” she said, “ for the 
least adventurous man in the whole 
world—in the bad sense, of course—is 
dear old Tom Charlton. The very idea 


of mixing with the higgledy-piggledy 
crowd of good, bad, and indifferent in 
London is hateful to him, and only that 


I am here he would never come near the 
place. He is far happier amongst the 
cattle and horses on his father’s farm.” 

Now, these words, though on the face 
of them they could scarcely warrant such 
a deduction, gave Sir Claude the feeling 
that the girl by his side did not really love 
this Tom Charlton; that she looked upon 
him somewhat in the light of a remi- 
niscence ; and that to see a favourite tree 
from the home countryside would give 
her almost as much pleasure as to see 
Tom himself. It was the tone rather 
than the words that spoke. 

After that Claude had less compuction 
in following up his wooing. Day after 
day the two rode out together; day after 
day he saw that she looked forward with 
greater eagerness to their meeting. Then 
he learned by an incidental remark that 
she had kept Tom from coming to London 
to see her ; and he knew that the battle, 
the bet, was won. He felt utterly ashamed 
of himself now, and though he rejoiced 
in her love, he would have given much 
that it had been obtained by less dubious 
means. But he could not give her up; 
of that he felt certain in any case. If 
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there was to be any renunciation it would 
have to be on her part, and even though 
she should refuse him once, he would ask 
her again, and yet again. 

By this time he had become familiar 
with the aunt, and from her he learned 
one day that ‘the foolish nonsense with 
young Charlton” had come to an end; 
that, in fact, there was no obstacle to his 
asking the fateful question at once. But 
he put it off for more than a week ; there 
was something to be done before his con- 
science would allow him to speak. Then, 
when, as he expressed it, the deck was 
cleared, he called at “ Sunnyside,” having 
very little doubt of what her answer would 
be. He tried to prepare himself for a 
refusal, but he was not at all prepared for 
the information conveyed to him by the 
aunt that Amy had given orders that she 
was not at home to him; that she never 
would, and never wanted to see him again. 
Mrs. Morecambe, who was evidently 
greatly chagrined by this determination, 
could do nothing to explain it. 

“I do not know what in the world has 
come into her head,” she said; “but she 
is as obstinate as a mule, and has made 
up her mind to go back to Shropshire at 
once. She hopes never to come within 
sight of London again, and of all the 
people in it you are evidently the one 
person she is most anxious to avoid.” 

“Has she had any letters lately, any 
communication that might possibly in- 
fluence her ?” asked the disconcerted lover, 
a suspicion of treachery on the part of one 
or other of his club companions coming 
into his mind. 

“Oh, she has had a letter from that 
fool Charlton ; but as she assures me she 
has no intention whatever of renewing 
her foolish engagement with him I do not 
think that he can have influenced her. 
She has had no further communication 
that I am aware of, and I was under the 
impression that it was something you had 
said or done at your last interview that 
must have influenced her.” 

“We parted on the best possible terms,” 
answered Sir Claude, “and I think she 
must have understood that it was my 
intention to ask her in the course of a day 
or two to become my wife. Such was my 
intention in calling to-day, and I beg of 
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you, dear Mrs. Morecambe, to make one 
more appeal to her tosee me. Tell her 
that there is nothing she can have heard 
about me which, put in a proper light, 
her charitycould not forgive ; that she has 
no right to condemn 
me unheard; and 
that I will follow 
her to the end of 
the world until I get 
an answer to my 
question from her 
own lips.” 

Mrs. Morecambe 
proceeded on_ her 
mission, but came 
back angrier than 
ever. Onno account 
would the girl be 
induced to flinch 
from the position 
she had taken up 

Sir Claude had to 
go away disconso- 
late, but at the same 
time determined to 
see the girl he loved 
by one means or 
another. He was up 
with the sun next 
morning, fearing 
that she might take 
it into her head 
to go away by an early train. But 
she made no sign, and it was not until 
the fall of the evening that he caught 
sight of her. She was attired more for a 
walk than for a railway journey, but he 
suspected that this was a subterfuge, and 
that her destination was one of the sta- 
tions. He followed at a distance, to find 
presently that his assumption was correct, 
though it was to East Finchley and not 
to Hampstead that her steps led her. He 
overtook her halfway down the Bishop’s 
Drive. 

“Miss Morrison—Amy, what have I 
done that you should treat me so?” he 
asked. “I know that I am not worthy 
of you—nor any man that I know for that 
matter—but you might at least have given 
me the chance of asking you to become 
my wife. You have, I think, known all 
along what has been in my mind—that 
from the first day I met you I had deter- 
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mined to win you, even though you told 
me of your engagement. The very tones 
of your voice as you spoke of him told me 
that you did not love Mr. Charlton—that 
you had never loved any one—and I made 
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He came face to face with Tom Charlton. 


up my mind that when your heart first 
opened, it should be to admit my love for 
you. You have,as I have said, seen this, 
I am sure a 

He stopped suddenly. She did not 
appear to be listening to him ; rather did 
she seem to ignore his presence altogether. 
Her face showed indifference rather than 
anger ; but he knew her well enough to be 
aware that this attitude was only assumed, 
and that she was deeply hurt at what he 
had done, or what she had been told he 
had done. 

“ Will you not allow me to explain?” 
he asked in desperation. “Even mur- 
derers are allowed to speak in their own 
defence.” 

But she still remained silent, the same 
impassive look on her face.- Arrived at 
the station, he followed her into the 
waiting-room, determined to make one 
other appeal. He was about to close the 
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door behind him when, turning round, he 
came face to face with Tom Charlton, 
this time dressed more after the fashion of 
a man about town, with a cigar between 
his fingers and an interested rather than 
an anxious look upon his face. 

“TI have, I believe, the pleasure of speak- 
ing to Sir Claude Tollmash,” said the 
new-comer. “I have followed you for the 
last half-hour, and could not help noticing 
that the course of true love is not running 
as smooth as you could wish.” 

“What has that to do with you, sir?” 
asked Sir Claude stiffly. 

“Well, more than you might think. 
As it happened, it was I who put the cog 
in the wheel, and now I have come to 
pull it out again. Where’s Amy? Ah, 
old girl, how are you? Well, here is 
a letter, written some time ago by Sir 
Claude Tollmash to his friend, Sir 
Edward Carton; and if after reading it 
you do not forgive this lover of yours, I 
am greatly mistaken in you.” 

A beam of hope flashed in her eyes as, 
with trembling fingers, she took the note 
from his hand. This is what she read: 


“My pEAR CARTON, 
“* Will you please consider that the 
silly bet we made that night in the club 


is entirely off? I recognise, of course, your 
generosity, not to call it your eccentricity, 
in the matter, but as things have turned 
out any money won or earned under the 
circumstances would burn my heart out. 
The only excuse I can make to my own 
conscience on the matter is, that I did not 
know the young lady when I agreed to 
carry out the plan. Now that I do know 
her I have set my heart on winning her for 
herself alone. So much is this the case, 
that, poor as I am, it would hurt me to 
know that she hada penny of fortune. I 
hope she has not, for I do not wish the 
idea of money to be associated with her 
in any way. Will you, then, like a good 
fellow, look upon that post-prandial bet 
as ifit never had been? though, curiously 
enough, I must always consider myself 
indebted to the inspiration that prompted 
my proposal, since it was the means of 
introducing me to the girl I love. 
“Your faithfully, 
“CLaupE TOLLMASH.” 


“Ah!” said the peacemaker ; “Isee the 
antidote is working. There you are— 
kiss and be friends.” 

“TI will indeed,” said Amy joyfully 
acting on her words; “and here’s one for 
you also, you dear old thing!” 
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rather unreasoning prejudice and unostentatiously; there 
in the minds of otherwise would probably not be 
sympathetic persons, against snakes enough left of the burglar 
of all kinds. Well, | will admit in the morning to make 
that a boa constrictor is hardly the anything of a funeral; so 
sort of animal to keep as an orna-_ this would be a saving of 
ment for the drawing-room, but still, if trouble and expense to all 
used as such, it would ; parties concerned. 
hardly be likely to sit all Os I can commend the 
day on the _ hearthrug, MM, idea to all who are 
keeping the warmth of fh willing to try im- 
the fire off everybody else, igh "an provements. 
at I once asked a 
friend what was his 
particular objection 
to snakes. 
“Well,” he said 
vaguely, “well, 
there’s such a creepy 
—a crawliness—a 
sort of longitude as 
it were, which is so beastly un- 
, pleasant don’t you know.” 
as the domestic cat delights in doing. Of course, that is true enough. Yet I 
But if people would only overcome think we ought to remember that this 
their prejudice a little and try the experi- crawly lengthiness is not entirely the 
ment of a rattlesnake or cobra in the snake’s own fault. The snake at one 
backyard instead of a watch-dog, 
I feel sure they would be delighted 
with the result. As it isnow, when 
a tramp or a burglar disturbs the 
stilly hours of the night, the bull-dog 
makes such an infernal noise and din 
in tearing him up, that the neigh- 
bours are awakened from sleep, and 
all the locality isaroused. All this 
unpleasantness would be changed 
if a cobra were chained up in place 
of the bull-dog. The moment the 
marauding burglar stepped on the 
cobra, the snake would get in its 


Ts seems to be asarulea work quietly, effectively 
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time did not inspire such repugnance as 
it does now. A few epochs ago it hada 
pair of legs, and strutted around with an 
eyeglass and patent shoes; was also, I 
am led to believe, a fascinating thing 
with the ladies. 

So it was rather 
hard luck to lop off 
its legs, and sentence 
it to crawl on its 
stomach for ever 
after, for what was, 
after all, only a first 
offence. 

Besides that, the 
stomach never was 
adapted for pedes- 
trian purposes; and 
this probably led to 
snakes growing such 
a lot of extra ribs; 
itis a strange and startling fact, but it is 
nevertheless true, that a snake has more 
ribs than an umbrella. 

But I myself believe, that the greatest 
and chief cause of the aversion with 
which the snake is regarded by mankind 
is that it was the serpent who was the 
first cause of work. 

Some sacrilegious and _ pessimistic 
persons have been heard to observe that 
they could not imagine what on earth 
was the use of snakes on the earth at all 
anyway. 

But it seems to me that persons who 
make unkind remarks of this nature 
must be grossly ignorant of the facts. 
My heart is touched when I remember 
that pathetic little story of the adder 
and the pioneer’s wife that was told 
me in my childhood by my dear old 
grandmother. 

It was supposed to be in the early days 
of the gold-digger in the Wild West of 
America. 

One day a miner’s wife, who happened 


to be walking in the forest on a wintry 
day, picked up what she thought to be 
a log of wood. Taking it home, she 
placed it near the fire, and womanlike 
thought no more about it ; and shortly 
afterwards, when it had thawed, she 
saw it was a ring-tailed adder. Instead 
of jumping on it or using it unkindly 
she fed it on condensed milk and 
huckleberry pie, after which the snake 
became very tame and affectionate. Now 
this adder, by contracting its ribs in a 
peculiar manner, was able to render itself 
as hard and as solid as a beech chunk ; 
and in this disguise 
it was able to show 
its gratitude by 
rendering the most 
useful assistance to 
the pioneer’s wife, 
She would use it as 
a rolling pin for 
dough punching, as 
a hammer for knock- 
ing nails in the wall, 
and so on. The 
ultimate death of 
the adder is one of 
the most touching 
stories of animal in- 

stinct and devotion that I know of. 
It seems that the poor woman’s husband 
had a regrettable habit of returning 
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home from the diggings on a 
Saturday night in an advanced 
state of intoxication. One night, 

the good woman being aroused 

to exasperation, snatched up the 
snake (which was in its beeeh log 
disguise at the time), and clubbed 

her erring husband over the head 

with it, giving him concussion of the 
brain. When the man woke up in the 
morning he felt the bump on the top of 
his head, then thoughtfully going out 
into the back lot, he maliciously and 
deliberately sawed that snake up for fire- 
wood. 

Another story, illustrating the marvel- 
lous intelligence of snakes, was told me 
by a cowboy when I was prospecting in 
Arizona. This cowboy knew this story 
was true because he knew the man to 
whom the incident happened. 

The reader must know that at the 
time of which I write there were no hens 
or barn-door fowl of any kind in Arizona, 
and a settler and his family used to keep 
a large black and yellow constrictor to 
supply them with eggs for breakfast, 
snake’s eggs being a recognised table 
dainty in the district. 

One morning the settler was remarking 


to his wife about some difficulty in cook- 
ing the eggs. Now the snake must have 
overheard this, for the next morning they 
found that the intelligent creature had 
dropped the eggs in a natural hot water 
spring close by the house. The fact of a 
snake laying hard-boiled eggs like this 
seems to me in itself to be a wonderful 
tribute to animal sagacity. But after 
this, unfortunately, the snake became an 
enthusiast on the idea and the family 
could never get it to lay eggs in any 
other fashion. 

Snakes are found in many parts of the 
world, mostly in hot climates. There 
are no snakes in Icelaad at present. I 

believe one snake 
did go to Iceland 
once, but it 
came away from 
there because it 
found nothing to 
eat except a 
policeman, and 
he was very indi- 
gestible. 

A few snakes 
are in England, 
but none in 
London, except 
in the Zoo, Seven 
Dials menageries, 
shops, and simi- 
lar places. 
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HE Annual Meeting of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland, 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, on 

February 17th, passed off most harmoni- 
ously. Mr. J. Oscar Parker, M.A., was 
elected chairman, and the following 
Council and officers were unanimously 
elected for the ensuing year. President : 


Dr. Gordon-Stables, R.N. Council : Lady 
Edwards, Mrs. M. Skerrett-Rogers, Mr. 
Edward Bennett, Rev. A. H. Clarke, Mr. 
P. J. Crimp, Mr. H. King, Mr. Harry 





NEWS. 


“‘Pitch” postcards can now be obtained, 
free of cost, from the hon. general secretary 
of the Caravan Club, 358, 

ee, Strand, London, W.C., which 
* members of the Club on tour 

in vans are earnestly requested to carry 
with them while on the road, posting 
one to the offices of the Club upon leav- 
ing each pitch. They can be easily and 
quickly filled up (if necessary by the road- 
side in pencil) and the information thus 
gathered is systematically filed and 


A MOTOR CARAVAN. 


Keep, Mr. G. N. A. Norton, Mr. E. H. 
Hancock, Mr. J. Oscar Parker. Mr. J. 
Harris Stone was elected hon. general 
secretary and hon. treasurer. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Council Mr. 
Harris Stone resigned the office of hon. 
treasurer, having quite enough work to 
do as hon. secretary, and Mr. Edward 
Bennett was thereupon elected hon, 
treasurer for the year. At the same 
Council meeting it was decided to remove 
the Club’s office to 358, Strand. 

The Council has settled to have a meet 
this year at some place convenient to 
London, and at the Club dinner on 
March 31st the question of a site for the 
same was discussed. 


g6 


classified in Counties at the Club’s office, 
for the use of members, The immense 
value of these essential particulars 
regarding pitches, cost of same, water 
supply, horse hiring, etc., is at once 
apparent, and those members of the Club 
desirous of availing themselves thereof 
should bear in mind that it is almost an 
incumbent duty upon them to recipro- 
cally aid the scheme for the general 
benefit of brother and sister members. 
Under the heading “Remarks,” a 
member could fill in, amongst any par- 
ticulars he wished to record—such as 
mileage from pitch to pitch—his next 
address, and so keep in touch with the 
Club’s secretary. 
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“Caravan,” or more properly, Kara- 
wan, is a Persian word,and was used to 
The designate a body of people— 
Etymology merchants, travellers, and 
Snes ,, Such-like— joining together 
* to make a journey for 
peaceable purposes in contradistinction to 
a company travelling for warlike pur- 
poses. Many of these old caravan 
excursions were semi-religious, and were 
known as pilgrim caravans. By some, 
however, the word is considered to be 


Caravans are like women—of infinite 
variety. No two vans are alike. The van 
that suits one man will not 
The another. The ideal homeon 
Whims of : 
Caravanners, Wheels is solely a matter of 
personal idiosyncrasy. The 
lover of the old picturesque gypsy type 
of van cares not for the more recent style 
of severely plain habitation. There are 
those who still prefer to enter by the front 
over the horse’s back, where, when 
pitched, /steps,iake{the place of the shafts. 


ON THE ROAD. 


derived from the Arabic Kair, trade, 
profession ; and Kira, Kirwa; hire, hiring. 
The Century Dictionary gives its modern 
meaning as “a large covered carriage 
used for conveying passengers, or a com- 
pany of people travelling together, or a 
travelling exhibition or show ; hence, any 
large covered wagon or cart for travel or 
transport: often abbreviated to van.” 
And then, as an example of the modern 
use of the word, is cited these lines from 
Cowper’s “ Retirement ” :— 
* Alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 

Ingenious to diversify dull life, 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, 

Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys.’’ 

No. 73. April, 1909. 


Others think this a rather dangerous 
front door, as a slip might bring the 
wheels rather too close for safety. Fixed 
bunks, which are always bunks, across 
the back of the vehicle ready to lie down 
upon at any moment, take the fancy of 
one van owner, whilst again others prefer 
beds which disappear by day and either 
fold up flat against the walls or are con- 
vertible into seats. A fixed cooking-stove, 
with iron pipe chimney through the roof, 
is found in many vans; others possess 
merely an oil stove, which is removeable 
into the open so that all culinary pro- 
cesses may, when weather permits, be 
conducted out of doors. 
H 
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A very light caravan was seen on the 
road last year, the top part being of well- 
painted canvas stretched on 
Construction ribs, the under carriage of 
—_ hickory wood with buggy 
wheels. Some such adaptation of the 
light, yet very strong, system of American 
carriage building is admirably suitable 
for touring vans in the summer time. 
For living purposes in the winter, or 
during cold spells of weather, a two-skin 
body to the van is, of course, much pre- 
ferable, if not, indeed, essential. 
A van we recently saw struck us as 
noveland instructive. It was neither motor 
nor horse drawn, and was, con- 
— sequently, extremely light in 
Traction, weight and very commodious. 
The owner possesses a 
small motor, to seat two, and the front of 
the van has simply an iron bar which can 
be attached to the back of the motor, 
which then draws it at the rate of four 
or five miles an hour. When pitched the 
little motor is detached and used for ex- 
ploring the surrounding country and 
doing thecatering. This ingenious com- 
bination of van and motor life has its 
obvious advantages. The extreme heavi- 
ness of a motor van is Overcome, and yet 
the advantages of motor-transit practi- 
cally obtained. There is no horse to be 
fed and cared for, and yet the scenery and 
attractions of the neighbourhood can be 
explored with ease. Thecharming possi- 
bilities of this aspect of caravanning will, 
we expect, lead to many followers in the 
same direction. 
Great bargains can sometimes be 
picked up in vans. An Australian came 
over to the home country last 
year with his wife and chil- 
dren, and in order to show the 
young generation what rural England 
was like, at once bought a light modern 
van tosleep four. He bought a horse for 


+ 
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£14, and a set of harness for £3. After 
spending a most enjoyable and healthy 
fourteen weeks in the van, touring about 
the south of England, he sold the horse 
for £10, and the harness for £2. He left 
the van about forty miles from London 
at a small village, and as he could not 
take it back with him to Australia, which 
he would much have liked to do, he 
had to sell it. The buyer got it com- 
plete, with a Primus stove and other 
fittings, for £5! 
Last season was specially favourable 
for caravanning, the long spells of fine 
sunny weather being just 
le we what was wanted to make the 
onths . 
Tour, pastime agreeable. One cara- 
vanner we met last autumn had 
been three months continuously on the 
road, and he told us he had never before 
spent a more enjoyable holiday. Certainly 
both he and his wife looked the perfection 
of fine health, and were quite walking 
examples of the good to be derived from 
caravanning. Occasionally, he had 
pitched in the parks of friends, thus com- 
bining his trip with a series of returning 
calls in the country. Asa member of the 
Caravan Club he had found that farmers 
had welcomed him, and almost without 
exception had refused any payment for 
pitches. The Club’s red and white pen- 
non, he had noticed, was getting recog- 
nised throughout the counties he visited 
by county police and farmers as the 
token of respectable nomadity, and the 
outward and visible sign that van- 
dwellers flying it need not be suspected 
of being hen-roost robbers or poachers. 
The attention of members of the 
Caravan Club possessing vans is directed 
to an excellent scheme for in- 
suring vans against fire, acci- 
dents to the vehicles, and also 
against claims brought against van- 
owners by third parties. 


Insuring 
Vans, 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


HE lengthening days and spring 
T freshness of the “green month” 
have the effect of turning one’s 
thoughts to out-door pastimes with new 
zest. The warm sun and dry roads give 
a powerful impetus to our restless spirits, 
and already the majority of us are plan- 
ning an Easter tour. April seems, as it 
were, to usher in the real motoring season, 
when long and delightful runs can be 
counted upon as a certainty, and we are 
able to revel in the freedom the auto- 
mobile brings us. 

But before taking up motoring for the 
season we should make certain the car is 
in good order, for it is ex- 
tremely annoying to have it 
laid up for repairs when most 
required. Many people, it is true, use 
their cars all the year round, and indeed 
the days are few when motoring, even in 
an open car, is impossible. Such will 
say, perhaps, that they cannot spare time 
for overhauling; yet it must be done 
sooner or later. It is better to do it now 
before the rush sets in. It is natural for 
human nature to put off the evil day as 
long as possible, so everyone suddenly 
wakes up to the fact that the Easter holi- 
days are near, and hurriedly sends his car 
to the repairers with orders that it must 
be ready by a certain date. 

But as most people do the same thing, 
it is obvious that someone is going to be 
badly “ left,” for the average 
repairer is not likely to turn 
work away, and not infre- 
quently puts the blame for delay upon 
the manufacturer's negligence in not send- 
ing some particular part that is needed. 
And even when repairers act in good 
faith, as many of them do, they are often 
delayed by chance callers who want a job 
done immediately, and will brook no 
denials. So the “ best laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft agley,” and the over- 
hauling is not done in the specified time. 
It is far better to get it over in the winter, 
as then the car is ready whenever the 
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weather is inclined to be gracious, while 
the work is better done as it is not 
hurried. 

Now it sounds very simple to suggest 
putting a car in trim for the season, but 
many people are very puzzled 
to know whether it is really 
needed in their case, or, if it 
is, where to send it for the job. Some 
cars are used but little, and can run per- 
haps three years with next to no repair- 
ing. Then again, cars differ so much 
between themselves as to make it impos- 
sible to go by other people’s experience. 
A good deal depends, too, upon the way 
a car is driven, while even one of the 
very best will cccasionally develop a 
fault. In face ofall this, then, it isclearly 
anything but easy to decide that one can 
safely run another season without inspect- 
ing the mechanism. Still, a good deal of 
assistance can be given by a competent 
friend, as he can tell in a few minutes 
whether any serious faults are appearing. 

One can save a good deal of future 
trouble by examining the engine, steering, 

and gear box, not overlooking 
Some the brakes andignitionsystem. 
ao The engine is the biggest job 
of all, and most people co not 
care to take it down, especially if it isa 
multi-cylinder one. Though not diffi- 
cult when one knows how, it is best left 
alone in most cases, the owner being 
content to see if the compression is good, 
and that no unusual sounds are heard 
when the motor is running. Looseness 
or play in the steering, chafed wiring, 
and weak brakes must be put right at 
once, while the road wheels should be 
jacked up and examined for side play. 
Tyres, too, are another important point, 
and should be retreaded if at all worn, 
the spare tubes being inspected to see if 
they are in good order. But if- there 
seems to be a chance of serious trouble, 
the car should be sent to the makers, or 
to a local repairer if he is trustworthy 
and competent. 


A vexed 
question. 
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An extraordinary amount of confusion 
has recently been caused over the ques- 
tion of overtaking tramcars. 
As my readers know, .it has 
been customary to do so on 
the inside so as to avoid traffic coming 
from the other direction. Not many 
weeks ago, however, a decision was given 
forbidding motorists to overtake except 
on the right or off side; which of course 
was naturally asking for trouble. The 
danger and confusion indeed became so 
serious that not long since an order was 
made, thanks to the good offices of the 
Motor Union, by which trams can be 
overtaken on the inside. This is much 
safer for everyone, provided of course that 
motorists take every care when passengers 
are alighting from a tramcar just in 
front. 

It is decidedly amusing to contrast the 
present state of things with that of two 
centuries ago, especially as 
regards roads and vehicles. 
Of late we have heard a good 
deal against cur highways, complaints 
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as to dust and bad going being very 


numerous. Yet we are in a veritable 
paradise compared with what our ances- 
tors had to put up with. For instance, 
even stage coaches in King Charles’ time 
wcre anything but pleasant to travel in, 
according to modern ideas, while few 
people could afford the exorbitant charges. 
As a typical instance I might quote the 
experience of a gentleman named Parker 
who in 1663 had occasion to make a short 
journey by coach; but it was a painful 
proceeding. ‘“ This travel,” he wrote, 
“hath so indisposed mee, yt I am resolved 
never to ride up againe in ye coatche. 
1 am extremely hott and feverish.” 

In 1673 a pamphlet written by John 
Cressel gives us an interesting insight 


into popular feeling of the period, his 
purpose being to call the attention of 
Parliament to the need of sup- 
pressing most of the coaches 
and caravans. “Is it for a 
man’s health to be laid fast in foul ways 
and forced to wade up to the knees in 
mire; and afterwards to sit in the cold 
till fresh teams of horses can be procured 
to drag the coach out of the foul way ? 
Is it for his health to travel in rotten 
coaches, and have their tackle, or perch, 
or axletree broken, and then to wait half 
the day before making good their stage ? "’ 
Stage coaches were also alleged to (1) 
destroy the breed of good horses, as well 
as making men careless of attaining good 
horsemanship ; (2) to hinder the breed of 
watermen, who were the nursery for sea- 
men, the bulwarks of the nation; and 
(3) to lessen the King’s revenues, as they 
reduced the number of saddle horses by 
three-fourths at least. 

But if stage coaches were objected to, 
private carriages and four-wheeled carts 
did not escape either. In 
1662 James I. issued a pro- 
clamation in which it was 
stated that, inasmuch as the highways 
were ploughed up by “ unreasonable car- 
riages,” and the hedges stricken, their 
use would be forbidden for goods and 
agricultural produce, only two-wheeled 
carts being allowed. Seven years later 
Charles I. confirmed this, forbidding, in 
addition, common carriers, etc., to con- 
vey more than one ton in the same vehicle, 
while more than five horses might not be 
used foreach. This also shows how bad 
the roads must have been when so many 
horses were needed for a single cart. A 
pretty state of things this truly, and one 
which should make us motorists thankful 
for what blessings we have. 
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From the painting by himself in the National Gallery. 





